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“FOLLOW ME” 


SHOUT THE PLATOON LEADERS 


To the Higher Commanders and Staffs then come those terri- 
ble thoughts: 


“HAVE I TAKEN CARE OF EVERY DETAIL?” 
“IS MY PLAN OF ATTACK SOUND?” 


It is too late then to study the Principles of Strategy and 

Tactics that have brought VICTORY to military leaders 

throughout the ages. 

THE REASONS FOR THE SUCCESS AND FAILURES OF GREAT 

LEADERS ARE CRITICALLY ANALYZED AND EXPLAINED IN 
OUTLINES OF THE 


WORLDS MILITARY HISTORY 


By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Mitchell 


Prof. U. 8. Military Academy 
744 Pages 260 Illustrations Topical Index 
Price $5.00 Postpaid 
A TEXT BOOK AT WEST POINT 
AS ESSENTIAL TO THE SOLDIER AS PHYSIOLOGY IS TO THE DOCTOR 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY FROM 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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-4 Announcement fF 


THE UNITED STATES INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


N February 23, the President of the United States signed the Army Appro- 
priation Act for the Fiseal Year 1931-32, which contained the following 
amendment : 





No appropriation for the pay of the Army shall be available for the pay of any officer or en- 
listed man on the active list of the Army who is engaged in any manner with any publication 
which is or may be issued by or for any branch or organization of the Army or military associa 
tion in which officers or enlisted men have membership and which carries paid advertising of firms 
doing business with the Government: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to prohibit officers from writing or disseminating articles in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Secretary of War. 

This Jaw has an important effect on the Infantry Association and the INFANTRY 

JOURNAL, 

The Executive Council of the Association believes that the intent of Congress 
was not to eliminate the Service Journals althogether and so put a stop to the great 
educational work that they are doing, but to prevent personnel on the active list of the 
Army from being in any manner connected with the solicitation of advertising from 
firms doing business with the Government. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL is conforming and will continue to conform meticulously 
to the letter and to the spirit of the law. 

In its deliberations the Executive Council considered the following: 

1. Any action that observes the letter of the law but evades its spirits or intent is to be 

avoided. 

2. As the publication costs of the JouRNAL have long exceeded the income from both subscrip- 
tions and advertising, the deficit will now be increased by the amount previously received from 
the latter source. Other income has of recent vears practically covered the publication deficit; it 
is now inadequate to cover the increased deficit. 

3. Important plans and work for the imprevement and development of the JouRNAL have been 
and are under way. It would be possible to abandon these efforts for progress, let the size and 
quality of the JouRNAL suffer, and keep an inferior product on a monthly basis. But it seems 
wiser to safeguard the investments in development and to push it to conclusion with added vigor. 

4. It would also be possible to publish the JouRNAL monthly for a time at an unsoundly heavy 
loss. This seems inadvisable under present conditions; and especially so as the President, the 
Vice-President, and the Seeretary-Treasurer of the Association are soon to leave Washington and 
will have to relinquish their offices; they feel that they must, if possible, turn over a balanced 
budget to their successors. 


Therefore, 10 meet the situation until all of the facts and their effect become known 
and. until it is possible to work out a permanent plan, the Executive Council of the In- 
fantry Association has decided upon and taken the following action: 

1. The Infantry Journal will continue to disseminate professional knowledge to the members 

of the Infantry Association and the Infantry. 

2. The Infantry Journal will carry no paid advertising of any kind. 

3. The Infantry Journal will pass temporarily to a bimonthly schedule. 


4. The Infantry Journal will return to a monthly schedule as soon as practicable after the full 
effects of the law have been determined. 


5. The present editor will continue to edit the Infantry Journal until the end of his tour. 
6. The Infantry Journal will continue its affiliation with other Service Journals. 

7. There will be no change in the format or quality of material of the Infantry Journal. 
8. The editorial content and professional value of the Infantry Journal will be increased. 


The Council therefore asks the Infantry to accept, for a time, one improved JoURNAL 
where two came before, to make active efforts to prepare and secure articles for the 
JOURNAL to join the Association and obtain new members and to subscribe to the JouRNAL 
(or renew promptly) and obtain new subscribers. With this kmd of support from each 
Infantryman, and with any reasonable gain in members and subscribers, our JOURNAL will 
soon be back on a monthly schedule and able to resume full progress toward its mission of 
earrving out the objects and ideals of our Association. 

a? GEO. S. SIMONDS. 

Brigadier General, U.S. A., 
President. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
Arm of the Military Service of our Country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by cooperating and promoting cordial relations 
with the other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional knowledge, 
and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such knowledge, with particular reference 


to the role of Infantry in modern war.’’ 


OFFICERS 
President 


BRIGADIER GENERAL G. 8S. SIMONDS 


Vice-President 


COLONEL LORENZO D. GASSER 


Secretary-Treasurer 


MaJor T. B. Catron 
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MEMBERSHIP 


‘‘The Association shall consist of Active Members, 


Associate Members, and Honorary Members. 


‘<The following persons shall be eligible to be Active 
Members: Commissioned officers of the Infantry Arm, 
active or retired, of all components of the Army of the 
United States; general officers, active or retired, of the 
Army of the United States; commissioned officers of 
other Arms and Services and Bureaus of the Army of 
the United States who were ever commissioned in the 
Infantry Arm. 


‘‘The following persons shall be eligible to be As- 
sociate Members: Commissioned officers and former com- 
missioned officers of the Army of the United States 


(not- included in preceding paragraph), of the United 
States Navy, and of the United States Marine Corps, 
in good standing; cadets at the United States Military 
Academy; duly enrolled members in the advanced course 
of senior Infantry units of the Reserve Officers’ Train 
ing Corps; duly enrolled members of the Citizens Mili 
tary Training Camps who are eligible for the ‘Blue’ 
course; and civilians who have demonstrated their in 
terest in Preparedness for the National Defense. 


‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be Hon- 
orary Members: Persons who have rendered distinguished 
services to the Association, or who 
tained distinction, that deserves 
Association. ’’ 
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The Progress of Infantry Development 
Brigadier General Campbell King, U.S. A. 


The 


following authoritative statement of projects which have been studied and tested by the 


Infantry Board 


and the Department of Experiment during the past six months is believed to be of interest to the Service at large 


EDITOR. 


Antiaircraft 
ONSIDERABLE progress has geen made in the 
study of infantry formations to be taken when 
directly attacked by aircraft. These formations 
are for the dual purpose of efficient delivery of anti- 
aireraft fire and of reducing infantry casualties to a 
minimum. 

The technique of delivery of antiaircraft fire is 
receiving constant study. Investigations are being 
conducted to the end that maximum fire efficiency with 
all possible infantry weapons can be obtained in min- 
imum training time. Research and development of 
such machine gun antiaircraft equipment as sights and 
adapters are being continued. 

Close liaison is being maintained with the War De- 
partment board of officers appointed to determine the 
vulnerability of aircraft to infantry fire and the effi- 
ciency of the air attack on infantry troops. It is 
anticipated that much valuable information will be 
secured from this source. 

From such information as is available it is believed 
that our infantry is materially ahead of foreign armies 
in these matters. 

Antitank 

With the 37-mm. M2E1 gun, fresh impetus was 
given to the study of antitank training methods and 
to the technique of delivering antitank fire. While 
the efficiency of armor piercing projectiles for this 
weapon has not been determined, the assurance of se- 
curing hits on fast moving vehicles (up to 35 miles per 
hour) is gratifying. Ranges tested were from 600 to 
1000 yards over an irregular course which cause! va- 
riables in the angle of approach, target speed, and 
range. 

Rifle Marksmanship 

A study is being made of this subject with the ob- 
ject of making individual practice bear a closer rela- 
tion to combat firing. This involves a simplification 
of the course, a change in the types of targets and a 
reduction in the number of kinds of targets used. 
Musketry to be given more time and attention than 
at present. 

Sequence of Training 

The Infantry Board is making a study to improve 

the sequence of training so that, at any stage, the 


soldier will be proficient in all the essentials of field 
service that can be taught him in the time he has 
been in training. 

Our present training system is predicated on the 
assumption that the soldier starts with the elementary 
and gradually progresses to the more advanced stages 
until, at the end of a given period, his training has 
embraced the entire scope of the infantry soldier’s 
education. 

It is believed that the soundness of this idea is de- 
batable in so far as its application to military training 
is concerned, primarily on the ground that active field 
service may be the lot of any individual or unit at any 
moment, hence any system of training based on defi- 
nite time limits is fundamentally in error because, 
when the crisis comes, the time is not always available. 

To remedy this fundamental defect, it is proposed se 
to arrange and prescribe the sequence of training that 
the soldier may take the field at any stage of train- 
ing, with the assurance that he knows and is skilled in 
all the essentials of field service that can be taught 
him in the time he has been in training, and with the 
further assurance that no part of the training period 
has been devoted to superficials to the exclusion of 
essentials. 

Browning Automatic Rifle 

Although other weapons are being developed, the 
Browning automatic rifle has not been neglected. In 
an effort to develop the full potential capacity of this 
weapon, several tripods and bipods were designed and 
given preliminary tests. From these supports one 
bipod was selected for extended test. 

Although the bipod issued with the machine rifle 
(converted automatic rifle) can be attached, its for- 
ward location does not afford the type of support 
necessary. 

These preliminary tests suggest that the fire power 
of the automatic rifle can be materially increased. 
The bipod relieves the firer of the physical strain 
necessary to hold the heavy weapon in the firing posi- 
tion, thus increasing the accuracy and rate of semi- 
automatic fire. In addition, excellent results were ob- 
tained with full automatic fire, a type of fire formerly 
considered so inefficient that its use was not contem- 
plated. 











Hand Reel Cart 

A hand reel cart weighing only 69 pounds has been 
developed and used for the past six months. This 
eart is very satisfactory, having only one defect, that 
of low clearance between the wire reels and the ground. 
This defect can be corrected very easily by increasing 
the diameter of the cart wheels or decreasing the 
diameter of the wire reels. This cart may be towed 
behind animal transportation, such as the all-infantry 
cart, it may be placed in a combat wagon and wire 
laid from the wagon, or it may be placed in any type 
truck and wire laid from the moving truck. This auto- 
matically converts any vehicle into a wire laying cart 
wagon, or truck. 

Applying this principle to the brigade, we find that 
this communications unit is now equipped with two 
heavy wire carts (two—mule drawn) and two hand 
reel carts, type RL-16, for emergency use when the 
heavy carts cannot be used on account of terrain, 
enemy observation or fire. Should this unit be motor- 
ized tomorrow by receiving an allotment of ordinary 
one-ton trucks it could function efficiently by loading 
its wire equipment into the trucks, placing the newly 
developed carts in the rear of the truck bodies, an. 
laying wire directly from these trucks. Then when 
the situation no longer permits trucks to be used, the 
earts are dropped to the ground and wire is laid by 
hand as at present. 

In the same manner, 


the regiment and battalion 
could function with animal or motor transportation, 
without special preparation. 

Pursuing this line of development brought forth 
Assuming that 


another very closely related problem. 









The Progress of Infantry Development 


The 71st Infantry Bulletin Board 


Mareh-April, 1! 





motor transportation were issued in leu of anim:|s 
and carts, what would happen to the remainder of 
the communications equipment when the trucks ¢: 
not advance? How would a battalion communiecati 
platoon get its wire and radio equipment forwari 
This includes switchboards, telephones, radio set, pare 
set, etc. It was found that the problem does not affec 
the brigade, its rear location favoring the use of 
motor or animal transportation throughout. The revi- 
ment and battalion will meet sitaation after situ- 
ation in which motor transportation cannot advance 
this equipment from command post to command pos 
during the action. 

Accordingly, the hand reel cart developed by the 
Department of Experiment was fitted with a detach- 
able body. Actual tests showed that this body could 
earry all of the wire and radio equipment necessary 
for a battalion in combat. Thus, an issue of two suc’) 
carts, one for use as a wire laying vehicle, the other to 
be fitted with the detachable body for carrying the 
wire and radio equipment, woul! enable the battalion 
to function with animal or motor trans»ortation, 0” 
without any transportation other than the hand drawn 
carts. 

For the regiment, with more bulky wire and radio 
equipment the allowance of such hand reel carts would 
be inereased by two carts and detachable bodies. 

The importance of the above studies to the Infantry 
and the Service at large cannot be overestimated. 
They deal with the vitally important problems of the 
battlefield, the solution of which must be sought by 
constant thought, experiment, and development in 
time of peace. 


tm so 7 


In a prominent place on the wall of the 71st Infantry Armory in New 
York there is a changeable-letter bulletin board which is doing much to help 


to improve the Infantry weapons proficiency of the regiment. 
the board is ‘‘71st Infantry, Qualifications Field Service, 1930.”’ 


The title on 
It lists by 


grade the experts with the rifle, the pistol, and the bayonet; the sharpshooters 
with the rifle, the auto rifle, and the pistol; the machine gunners, first class, 
and the 37-mm. gunners, first class; the marksmen with the rifle, the auto rifle, 


and the pistol; and the machine gunners, second class. 


qualifications per company. 
rectory, 
visible. 


The psychology of posting such information is well established. 


It also gives a table of 


The board is similar to an office building di- 
is five feet square, and is hung in a corridor where every name is 


It is easy 


to imagine that nearly every man whose naise appears on the board will do his 
utmost to better his rating during the coming vear, and that each man whose 
name is absent will work hard to have his name on the board when the next 


changes are made. 
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The Present Status of Infantry Equipment 
Development 


Captain Bernice M. McFadyen, Infantry, Department of Experiment 


HE eleven-armed Doughboy has progressed far 
since the World War. He has outgrown his old 
formations and organizations. He has prepared 

to battle land and sky. 

His equipment has kept pace with him. New weap- 
ons have been devised and are being tested. Personal 
equipment has been retailored to fit his growth and 
permit him to exercise his full strength. New trans- 
portation beckons to him from every side. Fire control 
instruments are simplified. Modern communications 
equipment strives to make his runner days obsolete. 

From the hundreds of articles tested and consid- 
ered for infantry adoption, new articles, modifica- 
tions of existing equipment, or suggested changes, 
certain major items have been selected and will be 
briefly described. Some have been approved by the 
Infantry, others are merely in process of develop- 
ment, with even chances that they may prove suitable 
or unsuitable. It is intended to picture the present 
status of infantry equipment as a matter of informa- 
tion to the Service, with such explanatory remarks as 
will indieate the trend of future development. 


The Chain of Development 

Some devices originate within the Service, others 
come from professional inventors, and some are adapta- 
tions of commercial equipment, with most articles being 
derived from the technical laboratories of the produc- 
ing branches. 

When an item or article reaches the office of the 
Chief of Infantry it is carefully considered and, if it 
has merit, is often referred to the Infantry Board for 
action. From this ageney test articles are sent to 
the laboratory of the Infantry, the Department of 
Experiment, of which Lieutenant Colonel H. A. Wells 
is the director. This department subjects the proj- 
ect to an exhaustive test, including service tests by 
troops when necessary. Tests may run for a few 
months or several years, during which time the ar- 
ticles may be modified or changed to meet infantry re- 
quirements. 

The articles treated in this manner range all the 
way from aiming spectacles to air cushion shoe heels, 
zipper fasteners to shoe fitting devices, weapons to 
radio sets. It is a conservative statement that at some 
time recently nearly every article of infantry equip- 
ment has been the object of tentative modification or 
study. 

Personal Equipment 

Raincoats. Directly affecting the comfort of the 

Soldier we find the approval of the Alligator type 


raincoat, which is more waterproof, much lighter, 
and less bulky than the issue coat, with no tendency 
to absorb water and increase the weight during ex- 
posure to rain, 

Hat cords. Rayon silk hat cords are more durable 
than the issue cord, present a neater appearance over 
a longer period of time, and resist fading. 

Cotton uniforms. The Quartermaster is now taking 
orders for the new cotton uniforms made of a mer- 
cerized fabric that resists fading to a remarkable de- 
gree and is extremely good looking. 

Leggins. Leggins have been under test since 1923. 
At present the canvas leggin, spat type, or side-lace 
with foot strap, is being compared with the spiral 
puttee. 

Trenchcoats. A trenchecoat is being developed which 
features waterproofness and an inner lining of wool 
for warmth. 

Laced boots. Consideration is being given to the 
laced leather boot. 

Weapons 
The pistol 
A heavier rear sight 


The rifle. grip stock has become a 
reality. slide cap eliminates 
breakage of the slide and binding screw to a great 
extent. Chrome vanadium steel and cocking 
pieces resist wear at these points and give a constant 
trigger pull. Chromium plated barrels are now under 
test. This plating inside the barrel should give longer 
life through resistance to rust, and it is easy to clean 
as the plating fills up the minute sears and scratches 
in the bore, presenting a uniform surface. 

The rifle. 
eliminate corrosion. Although a bipod was developed 
by the Ordnance Department some years ago, its ex- 
treme forward location did not afford sufficient sup- 
port unless used with the stock rest now part of the 
eavalry machine rifle. 


sears 


automatic Stainless steel gas pistons 


Bipods have been developed 
by this department and are located in such a manner 
that full automatie fire is efficient and practical. 

The machine gun. 
velopment. 


A new rear sight is under de- 
Mounted at the extreme rear of the gun 
on the top plate of the receiver instead of the cover, 
it features ease and rapidity of elevation and deflee- 
tion setting and positive locking. One unique device 
is the adjustable deflection plate by which the deflec- 
tion setting may be zeroed if different barrels should 
alter the deflection. The cover latch has been altered 
to permit the sight mounting. Chromium plated barrels 
are being tried out. A new type telescopic sight has 
proved very interesting. For antiaircraft firing it 
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3I—The Negrotto Universal Machine Gun Cradle Combines A 


No. 3—The Sitogoniometer Measures Horizontal or Vertical ‘he Essential Features for Ground and Antiaircraft Fire. 
Angles, Replacing the Angle-of-site Instrument 





No. 1—New Rear Sight for Machine Guns. Note its Rear Lo- No. 7—Combination Entrenching Tool. 
cation and the Large Thumb Screw and Dial. 
8—Pouch for Toilet Articles. 
No. 2—A Heavier Slide Cap on the Rifle Sight Prevents Break- 
age. 


tion 

; 10—Method of Stowing Packs on the Mabbut Truck Body the 
No, 4—(From left to right) Top view of Cutts Compensator: (ihe 
Lewis Recoil Check: C bination Check : ‘las i -2 : . . , +3 

Side Sine ae Slates) Eee oe +7 ee Flash Hider T! No. 11—Picket Line now under Test. Cross uprights are tu- ion 
si oz ’ ular and telescope for packing. A steel cable is used in place . 

No. 5—The Improved 37-mm. Gun. of rope. All uprights are anchored by means of pins. as ft 


: . . - ones » , Se mer 
No. 6—Electrolux Grooming Machine. No. 12—The Phillips Pack Saddle with Wire Pack. : 


T 
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as found that the .30 caliber driving spring was not 
strong enough to maintain the cyclic rate of the gun 

uring high angle fire. Substituting .50 caliber springs 
inereased the cyclic rate, of great importance in this 
type of firing, and afforded smaller dispersion with 
fewer stoppages. Water boxes equipped with manual 
pumps for circulating the water are under considera- 
tion. Light mounts or tripods are receiving tests. 
Weighing from three to ten pounds, they are not in- 
tended to supplant the 1917 tripod, as they permit 
single suspension fire by observation of strike or tracer 
only. They may prove practical as an auxiliary mount 
for forward use when heavy tripods would expose 
personnel to fire. Such a light mount is now an issue 
article in the tanks for emergency purposes. 

Grenades. Our fragmentation hand grenade has been 
loaded with EC powder and equipment with an igni- 
tion type fuze assembly. The TNT filler and detonator 
have been placed on the limited standard list. The 
EC loaded grenade is packed with the fuze assembly 
attached, as the danger incident to handling is 
eliminated. EC breaks the grenade into larger frag- 
ments, whereas TNT often pulverized the body. The 
ignition fuze assembly replaces the detonator with 
a powder match arrangement, as EC does not require 
detonation. 

A practice type grenade has also been developed 
which eliminates the danger attendant live grenade 
training yet gives the soldier the feel of the safety 
lever and the functioning of the live grenade. In place 
of the EC powder two compressed black powder pellets 
are used, the metal filling plug being replaced by a 
cork. The body does not fragmentate, the pellets being 
foreed out with the cork; the report is comparable 
to that of a .22 pistol. The pellets burn in the air, 
giving off a small cloud of smoke from five to 25 feet 
in length. 

At present we have no fragmentation rifle grenade. 
A proposed combination hand and rifle grenade fuze 
assembly will be tested shortly. The trend in this de- 
velopment is to have one grenade only, capable of 
being thrown by hand or fired from a rifle. Theoreti- 
cally one factor intervenes. Our hand grenade may 
prove too heavy for rifle use, decreasing its range. 
Should this prove true, development will probably sur- 
mount the difficulty by making a lighter grenade, say 
15 ounee, or, in other words, converting a rifle grenade 
to hand use rather than the hand grenade to rifle use. 


New Weapons 

Almost invariably officers visiting our department 
ask ‘‘Have you of those new automatic rifles 
here?’’ This is closely followed by ‘‘But why .276? 
Why not .27 or .28°?”’ 

Answering .276, during the preliminary caleula- 
tions and graphs of ballistical data it was found that 
the peak of the graphs, or point where all considera- 
tions were most favorable as an average, indicated .276 
as the largest caliber compatible with the 
ments of such a rifle. 

The rifles are not automatic in that they 


one 


require- 


will fire 
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as long as the sear is depressed. The automatic feature 
pertains to loading, hence the term ‘‘auto-loading.”’ 
The trigger must be pulled for each shot. The two 
weapons in question are the Garand and Pederson, 
named for the inventors, both of whom were, at the 
time, connected with Springfield Arsenal. 

The chief practical feature of each rifle, insofar as 
Infantry is concerned, is the elimination of manual 
operation of the bolt when loading, with the consequent 
inerease in rapidity of fire and decrease in fatigue. 

The Garand. The Garand is a gas-operated weapon, 
an ingenuous arrangement utilizing the gas at the 
muzzle, diverting it into an actuating chamber where 
it impinges upon a gas piston and develops the rear- 
ward motion necessary for bolt action. Diverting 
the gas at the muzzle does not decrease the pressure 
as much as those types of rifles which utilize a 
port attached at some 
muzzle; consequently 
practical purposes. 


gas 
between breech and 
velocity is not impaired for 
The weapon weighs about 8.7 
pounds, the feed being by reversible clips of ten eart- 
ridges. A magazine indicator shows the number of 
rounds in the magazine. The balance of the piece is 
excellent and the appearance is very neat. 
sight is mounted on the receiver. 

The Pederson. The Pederson is a blow-back action, 
the bolt being driven rearward by the foree of the 
cartridge recoil. A unique locking device momentarily 
binds the bolt in place so that the bullet is foreed from 
the weapon with satisfactory velocity. The weapon 
weighs about nine pounds and feeds from clips of ten 
cartridges. The clip is placed in the magazine, and 
springs out when the last shot is fired. 

The adoption of a caliber .276 rifle would give the 
Infantry two calibers, .276 for rifles and .30 for ma- 
chine guns. 


place 


The rear 


There are many rounds of .30 ammuni- 
tion on hand and many .30 machine guns. Logic would 
indicate an attempt to develop a .30 caliber auto- 
loading rifle before final adoption of a .276. That is 
being done. 

The Thompson submachine gun. This weapon is also 
of the blow-back type, caliber .45, it uses pistol am- 
munition and can be fired automatically of single shot. 
It is small, short barreled, rugged, simple. It has a 
detachable shoulder stock and two protruding pistol 
grips. It is equipped with a compensator. Sighted only 
to 600 vards, it has a very high trajectory, 17 odd 
feet at the maximum point when fired at 500 yards 
range. Indications are that its field of opportunity is 
at ‘the short ranges, 350 yards and down. With this 
limitation its niche might be in the hands of those who 
do not participate in the fire fight at the longer ranges 
but who could add materially to the fire power during 
the brief but critical moments of the assault. The 
overall length of the gun with stock is but 31.8 inches, 
its weight without magazine ten pounds. 

Compensators. When a rifle is fired all of the recoil 
is not caused by the action within the barrel. When 
the bullet leaves the muzzle the gas rushes out and ex- 
pands against the air. In manner that a 
sky rocket is forced upward by the expanding gas 


the same 
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under it, the gas from the muzzle shoves the rifle back- 
wards. Theoretically, if we could get the gas to curve 
backwards towards the butt of the rifle before en- 
countering the air it would shove the rifle forward. 
Roughly, that is what the compensator does; lessens the 
shock by distributing the pressure over a greater time 
and area, with enough of the gas turned backward to 
offset partially that released to the front. 

Typical of compensators is one shaped like a cigar 
with each end slightly greater in diameter than the 
‘aliber of the rifle but with the body of the compensa- 
tor several diameters greater. Along the body there 
are cut slots whose walls slope to the rear. When the 
bullet enters the compensator the gas follows it and 
expands in the large diameter body. But the bullet 
momentarily blocks the gas in the body as it goes out 
of the small end of the compensator. This causes the 
gas to rush out through the slots, the angle of the 
slot walls sending it backwards. Following this 
principle, by placing slots on the upper part of the 
compensator only and using vertical walls for the slots, 
the gas may be made to drive the barrel downward. 
The Thompson submarine gun employs this type to 
overcome the upward recoil. 

Compensators were tested with various weapons. 
They were partially successful with the Browning 
automatic rifle. But it was found that the recoil is 
not such a factor that its reduction is more important 
than clear visibility for the gunner, the gas turned 
backward into the gunner’s eyes being a handicap, 
especially with a twelve o’clock wind. The climb of 
this weapon during automatic fire, for the average man, 
is best offset by the tripods under development. 


The .50 caliber machine gun. The .50 caliber ma- 
chine gun is a very large Browning which differs from 
the .30 caliber in that a recoil-absorbing group is pro- 
vided in the lower part of the receiver, piston and oil 
type. Double hand grips with trigger thumb piece are 
attached to the rear, instead of the pistol grip. Tri- 
pods are on the grand scale also. The gun alone weighs 
66 pounds. It is being tested for antiaircraft and anti- 
tank work. It is too early to state whether it will find 
a place in the Infantry for other purposes. 

Air-cooled machine guns. Made in both .50 and .30 
calibers, air-cooled machine guns are the issue water- 
cooled weapons with the water jacket removed and air- 
cooled barrel substituted. This barrel is heavier than 
the issue type and is provided with grooves so as to 
obtain the maximum air contact in the minimum of 
length. The cooling is by radiation, there being no 
means of forcing air over the barrel. This type barrel 
has been used on the cavalry machine rifle for some 
time (a Browning automatic rifle equipped with air 
cooled barrel, front bipod, and rear stock rest). It eon- 
stitutes an exchange of the water and container weight 
for a decrease in length of time before the gun over- 
heats. 


The .37 millimeter gun. Our old 37-mm. gun has 


been revamped until the experimental models can be 
classed as new weapons. Its characteristics are in- 
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creased velocity, better sights, and very rapid trave) 
ing and elevating through wide angles. A longer an | 
steadier carriage and more efficient recoil system adi 
to the weight but seems to be worth while. The ease 
with which it can be kept trained on moving targets: 
during changes of direction fosters the prediction tha: 
it will be an excellent antitank gun. 

Mortar. Several types of mortars have been produce 
and tested. These vary from breech-loading rifle: 
weapons to smooth-bore types, breech-and-muzzle-loac 
ing. Smooth-bore accuracy has equalled and in some 
cases exceeded rifled types by the use of the elongate | 
tear-drop type ammunition with fins, vanes, or guides 
at its base so that the projectile is kept head-on during 
flight. Propelling charges are of the increment or zone 
type, a refinement of our present rings. Ranges exceed 
1800 yards. Wheels and a recoil system have been 
added. 

So far the smooth-bore muzzle-loading types have a 
slight advantage over the breech-loaders, as the latter 
encounter difficulty in high-angle fire owing to the 
low clearance between ground and breech. Venturing 
a long range guess at future development, a muzzle- 
loading smooth-bore mortar equipped with a manual 
operated percussion striker eliminating the ticklish 
moments while the projectile slides down the barrel, 
seems practical. 


Fire Control Instruments 


Aiming circle. Standard in the Artillery, the aim- 
ing circle is a precision instrument that measures hori- 
zontal and vertical angles, azimuth, and provides a 
means for securing all data required for TOG firing ex- 
cept range determination. It is mounted on a very 
stable tripod so that accurate readings may be obtained 
quickly. A telescope arrangement affords clear defi- 
nition of the field of vision. Worm gears with throw- 
out levers permit rapid readings when more than one 
point is involved. While not listed in equipment tables 
vet, constant use has confirmed the service test that 
the instrument is far superior to any available and 
eminently suitable for machine gunners. 

Sitogoniometer. The size of a small cigarette case 
and weighing only four ounces, the sitogoniometer 
measures vertical and horizontal angles and will earry 
fire control table data stamped on its sides, so that a 
reconnaissance officer in forward areas where the aim- 
ing circle might not be available can figure TOG data 
with sufficient accuracy to fire. The instrument has 
two eyepieces let into one edge of the case, and when 
held vertically a mil seale can be seen in the smaller 
eyepiece. A bubble moving along a glass tube bent in 
the form of an are is converted into vertical mil read- 
ings by a prism inserted back of the eyepiece. The 
sitogoniometer is held on its left side and the larger 
eyepiece is used when it is desired to read horizontal 
angles. A small compass is inserted in the case. While 
it is not designed to compete with precision instru- 
ments such as the aiming circle, it should supplant the 
angle of site instrument. 
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Ammunition 

The Berdan primer. The corrosion and rust in rifle 
barrels are caused primarily by the primer salts. The 
J:erdan primer uses a composition that does not af- 
fect the barrel. Results were sufficient to warrant rec- 
ommendation for an extended service test. 

The boat-tail bullet. The boat-tail bullet is tapered 
at the rear, decreasing the vacuum drag and giving a 
flatter trajectory with approximately five per cent in- 
crease in accuracy. Further tests have been recom- 
mended. 


Pistol ammunition. Pistol ammunition has ‘‘gone’’ 
tracer, red and green being used for signaling pur- 
poses. 

Machine gun ammunition belts. An emergency 
should find machine gun ammunition belts loaded at 
the faetory. 

37-mm., mortar, and .50 caliber ammunition. With 
the guns in continuous development it is hard to de- 
scribe ammunition changes, but the 37-mm. will prob- 
ably feature armor-piercing and tracer. The mortar, 
if smooth-bore, may have vanes, fins, or guides at the 
base of the projectile to keep it head-on during flight. 
Armor-piercing and tracer should be available for the 
0 ealiber machine gun. 


Other Equipment 


The cartridge belt. The new type cartridge belt 
is made of webbing stitched together instead of one 
woven piece. For the soldier, the buckle fasteners have 
been made positive locking so that body motion will 
not cause the belt to become unfastened and drop off. 
Extra-large eyelets facilitate attaching articles-to the 
belt, and within each pocket a short retaining strap 
holds the rear clip of ammunition in place, preventing 
loss of ammunition through failure to button the flap 
when one clip is removed. The pocket flaps are made 
with sufficient clearance over the clip tops to prevent 
wear. Every effort has been made to secure small 
waist sizes, but the actual measurement of ten pockets 
and space for the front and rear buckles is too great 
to expect waist sizes of less than 31 inches. The rear 
adjusting buckles are of the friction type, doing away 
with the hooks and rows of adjusting eyelets. 

The canteen cup. The canteen cup has received at- 
tention, a positive fastener being devised by increasing, 
the depth of the slot that engages the catch. 

Cartridge belt suspenders. Cartridge belt suspend- 
ers will relieve the mounted soldier of the weight of 
his belt against the hip bones. Of soft web, the straps 
cross in rear of the shoulders high enough to prevent 
slipping down on the arms when riding. Wherever 
possible spring type closed hooks are replacing the 
open type on web equipment. 

Electrical grooming machines. A new grooming ma- 
chine should be of interest to stable personnel. An 
electrically operated turbine type fan creates a power- 
ful suetion which is applied to the animal through a 
flexible tube which terminates in a grooming imple- 
ment. The comb implement is a rectangular shell 
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with a row of blunt curved teeth through the center, 
the teeth parting the hair and allowing suction to be 
applied directly to the skin. The brush implement is 
in the suction chain also and is used for smoothing 
down. Small combs are provided for the face and 
bony parts. This type of cleaning is more thorough 
than hand grooming, affords ample massage, and re- 
quires less time. The machine should be a great time 
saver for caretakers who must groom a large number of 
animals, 

Combination entrenching tool. A combination en- 
trenching tool is under test. Weighing slightly mors 
than the issue tools, it is a pick, an axe, a shovel, or 
wire cutter, and in an emergency a dangerous looking 
weapon of the tomahawk type. 

Field desk. The regimental field desk is similar to 
the present issue. for increased issues to 
accommodate the field needs of staff officers was con- 
sidered. The same for battalion headquarters. The 
company field desk has been made large enough to 
accommodate all of the records required to be kept 
under the personnel adjutant and is equipped with a 
portable typewriter. A company records chest is in 
process of development. Slightly smaller than the 
issue company field desk, it is fitted with compartments 
and one lock drawer for fund vouchers and such papers 
and records as the company commander is responsible 
for. 


Provision 


Miscellaneous articles. Large tent poles and pegs 
have been creosoted and made of different woods in an 
effort to secure longer life. Grates for Sibley stoves, 
composition shoe soles, insulated hot food containers, 
guidon carriers, shoe fitting machines, zipper fasteners 
for breeches, lacings, and many other minor articles 
have been considered. 


Transportation 

The trend in infantry transportation is toward 
light vehicles that can survive rough and muddy ter- 
rain or roads, rather than heavy vehicles that destroy 
ordinary dirt roads with constant pounding. Here, 
too, quantity procurement during an emergency causes 
us to east an eye at commercial motor vehicles rather 
than those designed for army use exclusively. 

Light motor vehicles. In the light motor vehicle class 
114-ton, two types have been tested here in addition 
to the exhaustive tests by the development branch con- 
cerned. The ‘‘six-wheeler’ four drive 
wheels at the rear, arranged in tandem with a very 
flexible driving mechanism that permits extreme dis- 
tortion of the wheels when crossing rough terrain. 
The forward steering wheels are not in the drive chain. 
The four wheel type applies power to all wheels. It 
possesses the advantage of long wheel base between 
drive wheels, thus spanning mud holes that 
tain all four drive wheels of the six-wheeler. Of the 
two types tested, the four-wheel drive has the 
more suecessful, the particular design being a Coleman- 
Ford. 

Mabbutt truck body. One 
ment is the Mabbutt truck body. 


consists of 
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affecting the cargo-carrying capacity, the body is ar- 
ranged so that troops sit along the sides and rear in 
comfortable positions, yet facing outward in such a 
manner that they can fire from the truck in case of 
ground or air attack, or rapidly detruck and select 
ground position. Rapidly in this case means that, 
with the truck traveling 20 miles an hour, in eight sec- 
onds the men are on the ground, scattered sufficiently 
to afford protection from aircraft, and ready to fire. 

Hipkins device. Another project that 
makes one say ‘‘Why didn’t I think of that?’’ is the 
Hipkins Traction Device. A string of metal slats or 
plates buckled around the wheels in a manner similar 
to tire chains increases bearing surface and traction. 
Simple but it enabled an old Liberty truck to go 
where it had not gone before. 


traction 


Cooking unit, This department has submitted de- 
signs for a new type kitchen which is to be a cooking 
unit independent of any particular transportation. 
Imagine the rectangular frame that holds the pots on 
the issue rolling kitchen equipped with gas burners 
and a pressure gas tank, with handles for moving the 
frame or unit, and you have the idea. While a cart 
or truck might be designated as the kitchen transpor- 
tation, no fittings would be required to transfer from 
one vehicle to another. 

Water cart. <A satisfactory water cart holding 200 
gallons looms on the horizon. It is really a light four- 
wheel wagon, and the tank has plenty of faucets, 

Infantry cart. The Infantry cart has a metal body 
with outside holders for such articles as the pick and 
shovel. The inside is not partitioned and may be 
used for machine gun ammunition, cannon or com- 
munications platoon equipment. It is one article that 
pleases all users. 

Matthews machine gun mount. The Matthews or 
wheel machine gun mount is still being improved and 
tested. Pulled behind the equipment cart, it can be 
towed by hand. The gun is mounted so that fire can 
be delivered on wheels or off, the body of the mount 
being a T-base shape. 

Phillips pack saddle. The Phillips pack saddle can 
earry machine guns, 37-mm., or mortar, communica- 
tions equipment (ineluding laying wire from the back 
of the animal), or almost anything. Using one basic 
saddle, the hangers or attachments are of different 
sizes and shapes to accommodate the loads. In country 
accessible only to pack animals it should prove very 
valuable. 


Escort wagon. The experimental escort wagons are 
about to receive the service test with troops. Featuring 
lightness and durability, easier draft, smaller turning 
radius, previous reports have been favorable except 
for minor points which are being corrected. 


Communications 

Great strides are being made in communications 
equipment development. 

Monocord switchboard. A monocord switchboard 

leads the list of wire articles. 


Made in two sizes, 
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six and twelve line, the board housed in a weathe »- 
proof case, the lid of which opens upward, shieldi ¢ 
the units from inclement weather during operati 
The operator’s set is built into the board in very « 
venient form, with a night alarm circuit that rings a 
bell or flashes a light at the discretion of the operato, 
One departure from current practice is the built-in 
terminal strip that eliminates the bulky cable, faciii- 
tates packing the set, and materially reduces the tine 
required for installation. Folding legs permit install.- 
tion without searching for the tree or stump necessary 
with the issue board unless a prepared stake is carried 
along. These switchboards are much lighter than the 
issue board and EE-4 operator’s telephone. 

Handset telephones. Handset telephones of very 
light weight are trying to replace the heavy EE5 and 
heavier EE4 telephones. While too early to forecast 
the exact result, it is safe to say that a lighter and 
more compact telephone will be produced by the Sig- 
nal Corps. 

Wire. Many experiments have 
been conducted to seeure a small light wire posses- 
sing the necessary tensile strength, conductivity, and 
durability of insulation. The difficulty is commercial 
procurement in quantity during an emergency. A 
wire has been secured that is slightly better than the 
issue outpost wire, although the weight and bulk are 
approximately the same to the man pulling the RL-16. 

Reel carts. Reel carts, hand and animal drawn 
have passed in review. The hand reel cart RL-16 is 
unsuitable. A very light yet durable reel cart has 
been developed by this department and indications are 
that our next cart will be of this type, with low weight, 
reels carried on the axle of the cart, and large wide- 
tread tires for easy pulling over soft ground. Mule- 
drawn communications carts have been altered to 
carry a frame located at the rear of the cart, from 
which two miles of wire may be laid. The frame is 
similar in appearance to the superstructure on the 
issue RL-16 and is bolted to the cart. Belt recovery 
features have been devised but may prove inadvisable. 
Heavy two-mule carts for brigade have received un- 
favorable mention, together with other heavy trans- 
portation, carts, and frames being advanced for re- 
placement consideration. The present effort in wire- 
laying equipment development is to secure a unit, 
whether a light cart, frame, or both, that can be placed 
on any vehicle, cart, wagon, truck, or motoreyele, and 
lay wire. Indications are that this can and will be 
done. In this development the view is held that com- 
bat use should determine the elaborateness and con- 
venience of the unit. Should fancy recovery features, 
such as the belt recovery, convenient for peacetime 
maneuvers but of problematical value in combat, add 
too much to the weight or bulk, out they go. 


Wire is a problem. 


Accessories. Accessories have not been neglected. 
Tool sets, message books, Frankel test clips that reall) 
clip, all have been improved. An electrician’s pocket 
was designed by this department so that inadvertent 
pressure cannot release the screwdriver blade, allow 


ing it to close and eut the hand. A binding post for 
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rminal strips and telephones obtains contact without 
itting the wire or scraping the insulation. Comfor- 
ble earpieces and headphones are the order of the 
cay. 

SCR 131 Radio set. The SCR 131 radio set has 
heen developed to replace the SCR 77B. It is a loop, 
mtinuous short wave, telegraph transmitting and re- 
ceiving set. The receiving portion has a detector and 
two stages of audio frequency amplification. A fre- 
queney band of 3960 to 4360 kiloeycles is provided. 
This gives an overlap on the lower end of the seale of 
40 kiloeyeles with the Air Corps’ new set, allowing di- 
rect communication between Infantry and observation 
airplanes. Storage batteries are discarded in favor of 
a manual operated generator weighing 20.5 pounds, 
which with the set box weight of 34.5 and earrying bag 
for handles and loop weighing nine pounds, makes a 
convenient two-man load. The set has an average 
range of five miles under various weather conditions. 
It fully meets all of the requirements of the battalion, 
such as portability, range, and ruggedness of construe- 
tion, being far superior to any other set designed for 
this use, 


Chemical Warfare Equipment 


Gas mask. 


A diaphragm type gas mask has re- 
placed the old style mouthpiece and nose clamp type. 
Gas alarm. A gas alarm siren, hand crank actuated 
and similar in sound to a fire siren, is under test. 
Our HC smoke candle, CN 
lachrymatory candle, and CN grenade have been stan- 
dardized into a universal type series that employs the 
same type container for all mixtures. The size of a 
soup ean and equipped with a hand grenade ignition 
tvpe fuze assembly, it may be placed by hand or 
thrown as a grenade. It does not explode, but burns. 
The Universal Type Candle, HC Smoke, contains a 
rapid by-starting mixture and a top layer of very fast- 
burning smoke-produecing compound, so that a con- 
cealing volume of smoke is produced in a few seconds. 
The remainder of the filler is slow-burning, so as to 
prolong this concealing volume, allowing the wind to 
drift it away in the form of a long low wall. The 
candle burns for two and one-half minutes, as it is 
mueh lighter than the old type. 


Candles and grenade. 


The tear gas candle is made in two styles, fast and 
slow-burning. The fast-burning candle gets into ae- 
tion within two seconds of leaving the hand and pro- 
duces its volume within 25 seconds. This prevents op- 
ponents from picking the candle up and hurling it 
back on the thrower. 

Smoke agents. 
phosphorus. 


There has been no change in white 


It is still available in grenade form. WP 


has a total obscuring power, much greater than that of 
HC, weight for weight, but some of this value is lost 
when particles are detonated into the ground and 
others blown so high that the smoke is useless to the 
small unit. 


In a breeze the cloud has a tendency to 
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float away bodily, affording concealment to a particular 
point for a few seconds only. The casualty-producing 
and incendiary effects of WP limit the hand use in 
small units to conditions where the thrower is pro- 
tected from the burning particles and where a fire, 
grass or underbrush, would not be disastrous. It is 
still king for rifle grenades, mortars, and shell. 

F'M fits in nicely for laving smoke screens from mov- 
ing vehicles such as a tank or an airplane. 


Antiaircraft Sights 


In the years of test firing conducted at sleeve targets 
all kinds of tracer combinations were used. Observers 
were stationed behind the guns and to the flanks to re- 
port on the relation of the tracers to the target. Time 
and time again it would be reported that the tracers 
were in the target, only to find that no hits were se- 
cured. Men stationed at the gun would disagree as 
to the location of the tracers. There was a distinct 
optical illusion. Still more firing evidenced that a 
very few men could instinctively locate an aiming 
point that would secure a few hits. But this required 
months of firing and such men could not impart their 
knowledge to others. It 
sights. 


was too intangible—hence 

Realizing that the development of such sights would 
be a continuing process throughout the years, as has 
been the case with all other ordnance, it was estimated 
that two methods open. To develop a very 
technical and elaborate sight by which a few men might 
be trained to secure a high percentage of hits, or to 
develop a mathematical sight by which all men could 
be trained quickly to secure some hits. The Boyd- 
Greene sight resulted. 


were 


This sight recognizes the facet that, disregarding 
vertical dispersion and assuming that all bullets fol- 
lowed the same fixed path, the average plane could 
fly through such a fixed path and receive only one hit. 
To place this fire ahead of the plane so that all bullets 
are striking would require absolute determination of 
the plane speed and range, this translated into some 
unit of lead, and this lead applied into the indefinite- 
ness of a sky background. The sight disposes of ex- 
act speed and range determination by traversing be- 
tween certain marks on the sight, and eliminates an 
indefinite lead into sky background by using the plane 
as the aiming point. 

Antiaireraft sights will be a progressive develop- 
ment for years to come. Long and patient observation 
and plotting of tracers when fired at sleeve targets 
might divulge some key by which the optical illusion 
may be compensated for, rendering unnecessary the 
use of sights. The tracer may appear as a streak of 
smoke rather than flame, and this smoke may remain 
for a few seconds, outlining the trajectory and dis- 
persion. But until this day arrives sights will continue 
to be improved. 





American Troops in China~Their Mission 


With Illustrations From Photographs Taken in China in Recent Years 
Captain Jesse D. Cope, 65th Infantry 


HE United States, along with other powers, 

maintains a small body of troops in China. This 

we all know. But many of us do not know how 
our troops happened to go to China or why they re- 
main there. Opinions on this vary from the idea that 
our troops are there to protect foreign lives, to the 
conviction that they are sojourning in the orient for 
the protection of American business interests. 

Both opinions are, in the main, incorrect. 

sack in 1900, after the diplomats of the world ac- 
credited to China had spent about eight weeks cooped 
up in the legation quarter of Peking (now Peiping) 
subjected to constant assaults by the Boxers and 
Chinese Imperial troops, they were all keen for some 
provision against a recurrence of that harrowing 
episode. 

Accordingly, in the protocol signed at Peking on 
September 7, 1901, which provided indemnities, pun- 
ishments, apologies, erection of expiatory monuments, 
arms importation prohibitions, destruction of the Taku 
forts, and other measures intended to secure full ret- 
ribution from China for her midsummer madness, 
there was included an article which had for its pur- 
pose the safeguarding of the means of exit of the en- 
voys from Peking to the sea. 

It will be remembered, very vividly by some, that 
the siege of the legations in Peking was the culmina- 
tion of a period of anti-foreignism that had. its incep- 
tion in 1898 with the riots against the missions and 
other forms of hostility to foreign aggression. 

Throughout almost the whole of the year 1899, and 
continuing into 1900, there were unrest, riots, and re- 
bellion in almost every province of the Empire, and 
mission stations were attacked everywhere. The as- 
sembling of several Italian war vessels in Chinese 
waters in March of 1899 caused an order to be issued 
to the viceroys of the important provinces to put their 
forces on a war footing, and in June an order was 
issued to resist by foree any landing of armed for- 
eign troops. Preparations for resistance continued 
throughout the vear, and the country, already aflame 
with anti-foreign riots, was fanned into a blaze of hos- 
tility to foreign aggression. The foreign garrisons 
were able at this time to protect themselves, and the 
foreign merchants were secure in the shelter of the 
treaty ports, but the native converts to Christianity, 
who were reputed to bear the taint of foreignism, re- 
eeived the full fury of a hostility that could find no 
other outlet. 

The enmity toward foreigners and everything for- 
eign continued unabated, and in September there came 
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The Prize Winning Article From the 65th Infantry 


into notice a sect whose only reason for existence was 
its hatred for foreigners and Christianity. 

This society was known as ‘‘Boxers’’ and had as a 
motto on its flag the characters Pao Ch’ing Mieh Yang, 
meaning, ‘‘Protect the dynasty, exterminate the for- 
eigners.’’ Its members were required to undergo very 
impressive initiation ceremonies, passing through va- 
rious mystic rites. There was a belief among them 
that they were invulnerable to sword, spear, or bul- 
let through the protection afforded by the spirits of 
the dead hovering over them. 

The Boxers had a free hand in most localities, the 
local officials seeming to be in sympathy with them or 
at least indifferent, and their depredations continued 
unabated. The native Christians were forced to burn 
incense, prostrate themselves in the temples, and in- 
dicate in other ways the renunciation of their foreign 
religious teachings. 

The ‘‘Red Fists,’’ as the Boxers were sometimes 
known, continued their atrocities, which were always 
anti-Christian, until the end of the year. Many battles 
between Boxers and converts took place, the Chinese 
troops looking on inactive. Christians were tortured 
and foreed to reeant and their houses were plundered. 
The movement spread far into Chihli, the provinee in 
which Peking, the capital then, is located. 

Later on in 1900 it became the belief of foreigners 
that it was the Empress Dowager’s plan to drive all 
the foreigners into the sea and that she considered the 
Boxers as serviceable allies to that end. The foreign 
envoys, becoming really alarmed at the condition of 
affairs, entered protests at the laxity apparent in the 
Chinese government’s dealing with the disorders in 
the South. 

On January 27, 1900, the American, British, French, 
German and Italian legations sent identical notes to the 
Chinese government asking that a decree be issued 
ordering the complete suppression of the unlawful 
societies. A month later the legations were informed 
that the viceroy of Chihli province and the governor 
of Shantung province to the south had been ordered 
to suppress the societies; and, on March 1, that the 
viceroy of Chihli had issued a proclamation in con- 
formity with the orders he had received. The next 
day there was a conference of the legations and another 
note was presented asking that the decree be given 
general publication in the Peking Gazette, but, on 
March 7, this was refused as being contrary to pre- 
eedent. The legations’ demand was repeated, with 
more insistence, on March 9. The American envoy 
expressed his opinion that ‘‘the Chinese government 
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ive, either purposely or through fear of a general up- 
rising, flagrantly trifled with this matter from the be- 
ginning and have grossly violated their treaty obliga- 
ms.’’ All five envoys then agreed in advising their 
ee 
eee, 


Chang-Tso-Lin Reviewing a Guard of Honor, United States 
Army Headquarters, Tientsin, 1924 
respective governments that a naval demonstration be 
made in the Gulf of Pechihli, 
to Cheefoo and Tientsin. 

Early in May armed Boxers raided villages of Chris- 
tian converts near Paotingfu, 80 miles from Peking, 
killing and burning alive some .70.of.them. Two.days 
later they attacked in the same way another village 
only 40 miles from Peking. About this time the pub- 
lic in Peking was warned of a great secret scheme to 
erush all foreigners in China and to wrest back the 
made to foreign powers. The _ principal 
leaders in the project were reputed to be the Empress 
Dowager, Prince Ching and Prince Twan, the armed 
foree behind the movement being Prince Ching’s force 
of 50,000, Prince Twan’s force of 10,000, and the Im- 
perial Guard of 12,000—the Boxers being counted as 
auxiliaries. 

All of the Chinese of the upper classes knew of this 
project and had warned their foreign friends but had 
heen laughed at. The foreign legations had demanded 
the suppression of the Boxers and had had dust thrown 
in their eyes. 

Warnings of the impending attack on the legations 
were so abundant that foreigners, as a rule, 
to regard them, while those who took them seriously 
thought the outbreak would be deferred. Several of 
the envoys were reluctant to summon additional lega- 
tion guards, fearing to consolidate the 
element. 

On May 28 word came to Peking that the railway 
was attacked and two bridges and two stations burned 
on the Paotingfu line, and that Fengtai, on the Tient- 
sin line, only ten miles from Peking, was burned with 
all the machine shops, and that no trains were running 
between Tientsin and Peking. A remarkable 
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and 


somewhat amusing illustration of the reasoning capac- 


The guards arrived at Peking the same day at 
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ity of these fanatics was their announced plan to kill 
the railway station agent and burn the tickets to pre- 
vent the the from Peking by 
train. 

In the legation 
initiative, marines to be sent to 
and so at a diplomatic meeting May 
to order them up to Peking. 

After some discussion permission was given May 31 
for 30 guards for each legation to proceed to Peking. 
6:45 


Russians, 75 


escape of foreigners 


meantime, each had, on its own 


asked for Tientsin, 


28 it was decided 


p. m.—43 Americans, 79 British, 79 
French, 39 Italian and 24 Japanese. 
on June 3 by 51 Germans and 
with the 19 officers, the entire force amounted to 451. 
The American, British, Austrian, and Italian detach- 
ments each had a machine gun, and the Russians took 
along machine gun ammunition but left the 

Tientsin ! 

The French and British had had 100 men each to 
entrain for Peking, 


These were joined 
32 Austrians. Together 


oun itself 


but as the Russians had only 79 
men, diplomatic exigencies required that the excess of 
each of the other two be left behind. 

The alarm which led ‘to the summoning of the 
guards was well founded. The foreign envoys now 
saw more clearly into the situation and were much per- 
turbed. Accordingly, on the proposal of the French 
envoy, the home governments were simultaneously in- 
formed by eable of the situation and were asked to 
instruct their naval authorities to take concerted action 
for their relief. The eutting of 
imminent. 

The admirals of the foreign fleets lying off Taku Bar 
were ready for any eventuality, but as yet had received 
no explicit orders from their home governments. On 
‘a 


communications was 





Types of Russian Soldiers in the Chinese Forces 


then 
a telegram 


June 9 the British admiral, Sir Edward Seymour, 
with the other admirals off Taku, 
from the British envoy in Peking: ‘‘Situation extreme- 
ly grave. Unless arrangements are made for 
diate advante to Peking it will be too late.’’ 


received 


imme- 
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Within two hours Admiral Seymour, in good old 
British fashion, went ashore with his landing force 
and left Tientsin, about 30 miles up the river from 
Taku, at 9:30 a. m., June 10, with a mixed naval force. 
The next day at Yangtsun, a few miles from Tientsin, 
in the direction of Peking, he was joined by other 
foreign detachments, bringing his total force up to 
2157, consisting of 112 Americans, 916 British, 540 
Germans, 312 Russians, 158 French, 54 Japanese, 40 
Italians, and 25 Austrians, with Admiral Seymour, as 
senior officer present, in supreme command. 

In the meantime the Boxers, with their long hair 
tied up in red cloths, red ribbons around their wrists 
and ankles, and wearing flaming red girdles, were 
much in evidence in Peking. The shops of the dealers 
in foreign goods and valuable commodities were de- 
stroyed and plundered. Cemeteries of the foreign com- 
munity were desecrated, bodies being disinterred and 
tombstones broken. At Tientsin the Boxers continued 
their devastation and slaughter, and bodies of Chinese 
sympathizers with the foreigners, who had been killed 
and thrown into the river, were often seen floating by. 

There was no railway communication between Pe- 
king and Tientsin, the outlet to the sea, after June 5. 
The consuls at Tientsin and the admirals of the fleets 
lying off Taku Bar, 30 miles away, had had conferences 
but no definite action had been decided upon. On June 
16, at a council of the admirals, it was resolved to take 
steps to preserve the railway and protect the Tientsin 
community. 

On June 17 the Taku forts, guarding the entrance 
to the Hai Ho, were captured with a loss on the side 
of the allies of 64 killed and 89 wounded. 

Admiral Kempff, the American admiral, took no part 
in the decisions and proceedings, and on June 14 had 


Gen. Li Wen-chao Issuing an Attack Order 


informed the British admiral that he was not author- 
ized to initiate any act of war with a country with 
which his country was at peace, and refused to join 
in taking possession of the Tangku railway station 
near the mouth of the river. This action was later 


March-April, 19°] 


approved by President McKinley on the ground that 
we were not at war with China and that a hostile 
demonstration might consolidate the anti-foreign el »- 


Li Ching-lin’s Retreat From Tientsin. The March Discipline 
is Good 


ments and strengthen the Boxers to oppose the reliev- 
ing column. 

The Chinese government took the seizure of the Taku 
forts as a declaration of war by the united foreign 
powers and at once opened hostilities. Thereafter, for 
the first time, armed Chinese troops in uniform openly 
attacked foreigners; but the question arises whether 
the taking of the forts was a ground for hostilities, 
or merely an eagerly awaited pretext. 

In the meantime Admiral Seymour’s column crossed 
the Pei Ho on the bridge at Yangtsun, 20 miles north 
of Tientsin, which was still intact. Here he met Gen- 
eral Nieh’s troops and, exchanging friendly greetings. 
passed on. He did not get far, however, for the 
Boxers had damaged railway tracks and bridges, and 
the relief troops had constantly to make repairs before 
they could move forward. 

On June 12 they managed to reach Langfang, 40 
miles north of Tientsin and about half way between 
that city and Peking.. From there the line was too 
badly damaged to admit of repairs and the advance 
was brought to a standstill. 

However, the expedition was valuable in one respect. 
It upset the fallacy that almost any well organized 
foreign force. no matter how small, could march 
through China from end to end without effective op- 
position by the Chinese. 

Admiral expedition being helplessly 
blocked at Langfang, it was decided to repair the rail- 
way. to the rear and withdraw to Tientsin for a reor- 
ganization and an advanee by river. At Yangtsun, 
on the return, it was found that the railway bridge 
had been destroyed and enough native boats to trans- 
port the wounded and essential baggage had to be 
seized. 

It seems worthy of note in passing, that just 25 
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ars later an international passenger train, guarded 
y soldiers of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
aly, and Japan, found itself on this same bridge at 
angtsun, between two opposing Chinese armies, with 
mbs aimed at it from modern airplanes exploding 
| around. 

Meantime (to get back to Admiral Seymour’s ex- 
edition) as a result of the seizure of the Taku forts 


] ) 





Machine Gun in Action in China 


the rear guard at Langfang was attacked on June 18 
by a force of about 5,000. 

Eventually a strong column proceeded from Tient- 
sin to the relief of Admiral Seymour’s expedition and 
brought it in on June 26. 

The Peking community, now in a state of seige, was 
much disheartened at Admiral Seymour’s inability to 
advanee and reasoned that if Chinese imperial troops 
were employed against his column there was a very 
good chance that they would be let loose against the 
legations. 

On June 19 the members of the diplomatic body in 
Peking received identical dispatches from the Chinese 
government requiring the envoys, with their families, 
their staffs, the guards, and all foreigners, to leave 
Peking for Tientsin within 24 hours, and stating that 
troops would be furnished for an escort. The diplo- 
matic body drew up a note expressing their astonish- 
ment at the sudden demand, and pointing out the 
necessity of a conference in order to settle the details 
of the march, the form of escort, and the means of 
transport. The note included a request for an inter- 
view with the Chinese officials at 9:00 a. m. the next 
day. 

At 9:00 the next morning no reply had been received 


and the German envoy, Baron von Kettler, indig- 
nantly announced his intention to proceed to the 


yamen. On his way there he was assassinated by a 
Chinese soldier in uniform. 

This murder struck with horror the envoys and the 
foreign community in Peking, already shut in their 


defenses and expectant only of the worst. There was 


no thought now of leaving Peking under any kind of 
Every thought was turned to defense, 
and every man and woman was determined to con- 
tinue the defense to the last. 


Chinese escort. 
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During the day there were no signs of hostility but 
punctually at 4:00 p. m., 24 hours after the request 
to leave Peking, the legations were swept by a storm 
of rifle fire. From this time the foreign community 
of 473 civilians (245 men, 149 women, and 79 chil- 
dren), the 451 foreign guards, and some thousands 
of Chinese converts, were subjected to constant as- 
saults by the Boxers and Chinese imperial troops, 
until the final relief on the 14th of August. 

The story of the relief of Peking is more or less 
familiar to everybody—how the combined foreign 
forces finally started their advance from Tientsin on 
August 4; how the Chinese troops were met and de- 
cisively defeated at Yangtsun on the 6th; how they 
were steadily driven back toward Peking; how the 
foreign troops staggered along for days through the 
intense heat and finally arrived at the east wall of 
the city and the besieged heard the joyful boom of 
heavy guns and the tap, tap, tap of the Maxims; how 
a battalion of one of the allied forces prematurely 
advanced in spite of the general plan to concentrate 
outside the wall and attack in force the next day, and 
how this caused a general rush forward by all the 
troops, each group ‘‘on its own’’ and intent only on 
entering the city first; how the American troops boldly 
climbed the wall of the Tartar city and how their flag 
was the first planted on the wall; how the British were 
the first to enter the beleaguered legations, with the 
Americans close behind; how the Emperor and the 
Empress Dowager, disguised as peasants, left the pal- 
ace in common carts and fled to the Summer Palace 
and thence to Kalgan and on into Shensi province; 
how the foreign contingents, 3,000 strong, made a 


A Chinese Officer Making a Reconnaissance, Accompanied by the 
Ever Present Bodyguard 





triumphal entry into the Forbidden City, cheering 
one another as they marched past. 

The negotiations which ultimately led to the signing 
of the protocol were not so much with the Chinese 
government the Allied Powers. Eventu- 
ally, however, the protocol was signed and, among 
other items, Article IX was included to provide for 
the safeguarding of the railway for the exit of future 
harassed envoys. 


as between 












This article reads, in part, as follows: 

**Article [X—The Chinese government has con- 
ceded the right to the Powers in the protocol annexed 
to the letter of the 16th January, 1901, to oceupy cer- 
tain points, to be determined by an agreement between 








The International Train and the Guards 


them, for the maintenance of open communication be- 
tween the capital and the sea * * *.”’ 

Desiring, however, to avoid as far as possible ocea- 
sions of collision between the foreign troops and those 
of China, it was further proposed that the Chinese gov- 
ernment should undertake not to march any troops 
within 20 Chinese /i (6 2/3 miles) of the city or of the 
troops stationed at Tientsin, and that the jurisdiction 
of the commanders of the foreign posts to be estab- 
lished along the line of communications should extend 
to a distance of two miles on either side of the rail- 
way. 

These proposals were all accepted and agreed to by 
the Chinese government in a communication from 
Prinee Ching under date of July 18, 1902. 

During the revolution of 1911-1912 the representa- 
tives of the Powers found it advisable to exercise the 
right of military control over the Peking-Mukden Rail- 
way from Peking to Shanhaikuan. This latter point 
is near Chingwangtao, at which port American trans- 
ports now eall. Accordingly American, British, 
French, German, Italian, and Japanese occupied al- 
lotted sections of the railway. 

The allotment to sectors was in accordance with 
resolutions adopted by the diplomatic body at Peking 
which also provided that: 

‘‘Troops should be placed at important stations, 
bridges, ete., along the line of the railway. 

‘*Both Chinese Imperial and Revolutionist troops 
are at liberty to utilize the railway line and adjoining 
piers and wharfage for the purposes of transportation, 
landing or embarking and will not be interfered with. 

‘‘Both parties will be notified to avoid any inter- 
ference with the railway and to refrain from damag- 
ing it in any way. The Board of the Imperial Rail- 
ways of North China will be requested to maintain at 
both Shanhaikuan and Tientsin a repair train loaded 
with suitable materials for repairing damages. 

‘“‘Any attempt to permanently damage important 
parts of the line, such as stations, depots, machinery, 
bridges, ete., will be resisted by the combined forces of 
the six powers cooperating in the defense of the rail- 
way. 
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‘“The Board of the Imperial Railways of North 
China will be-requested to always keep ready at Sha 
haikuan and Tientsin sufficient rolling stock to trans- 
port 250 infantry in order that reinforcements can 
rapidly be dispatched. 

‘*The telegraph offices are to be protected and telo- 
graphic communication maintained. Chinese trooj)s 
of either side may use the line. 

‘* Officers commanding posts and patrols should be 
informed of the conditions and told to do their best, 
with the forces at their disposal, to carry them out.’’ 

Unfortunately it is seldom convenient for Chinese 
armies moving over the railway to abide by the con- 
ditions set forth, and there have been many gross vio- 
lations, even to the extent of firing upon foreign trains 
with artillery. 

There came into being what are now termed Inter- 
national trains, or Allied trains, which are run during 
times of railway traffic interruptions. 

It has been the policy of most of the foreign gov- 
ernments, more especially that of the United States, 
to effect the passage of the trains by peaceful means, 
such as persuasion, expostulation, and bluff, rather 
than by any show of force. This latter item would in 
most cases be ineffective anyway because of the small 
size of military units available. 

The trains are made up of a locomotive, a buffet or 
dining ear, a coach for each of the five nationalities 
composing the train guard (since the World War 
these are American, British, French, Italian, and 
Japanese), and a combination baggage car and ¢a- 
boose, all operated by the regular Chinese staff of the 
railway. Usually several cars of maintenance of way 
material and equipment are included with the train. 

Each of the five nations furnishes a small detach- 
ment—usually about 12 men under a lieutenant—and 
the entire train is commanded by a captain as train 
commander, who has full responsibility for the guard 
of all nations and the train and its passengers. The 
five nations, from their garrisons at Tientsin, take 
turns at furnishing the train commander, who oper- 
ates under orders of the senior military commandant 
—usually the Japanese commander at Tientsin. 

On the front of the locomotive are hung the national 
flags of the guard, that of the train commander's 
country in the center, and on both sides of each detach- 
ment car are hung the flags of the guard occupying it. 
Passengers ride in the car of the detachment repre- 
senting their country. 

The railway lines are usually blocked with Chinese 
troop trains endeavoring to get to the front or, as is 
not infrequently the case, to the rear. The train com- 
mander must search out the ranking Chinese officer 
present and remind him of the ‘‘open communications 
to the sea’’ provisions of the protocol, and after sev- 
eral cups of tea and much talk the track will be 
cleared—if convenient. 

So then, American troops are in China by virtue of 
the protocol signed 30 years ago, and their mission 
is to keep the railway open from Peking to the sea. 
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OMPLYING with the request of your Editor. 
I am glad to submit my views as to National 
Defense with the modesty that should distin- 
vuish the non-professional. 

Without a number of adequate alternative routes of 
transport from our great producing interior to our 
seaboard cities and industrial areas, any talk of the 
United States being adequately prepared for national 
defense is idle, 

As Grant knew, as Napoleon said, ‘‘An army moves 
on its belly.’’ More of sentiment attaches to the fight- 
ing front, but a great general always has his eye on 
the system of transport behind the lines. 

Under the protection of the allied navy in the 
World War, the greatest army ever transported across 
the seas was maintained by the service of supplies on 
a front over 3,500 miles from its base. And this same 
service of supplies was itself provided with plans for 
trebling that gigantic organization and keeping it sup- 
plied with food and ammunition to be expended in 
quantities never before dreamed of. But could we du- 
plicate this feat within our own borders if our terri- 
tory were invaded by a powerful, enterprising and in- 
telligent foe? Let us face the facts. 

Our first line of defense is, of course, our navy. For 
the defense of the Gulf of Mexico and the eastern end 
of the Panama Canal, a naval base has been estab- 
lished at Guantanamo, Cuba. For the defense of our 
North Atlantic Coast, we have the naval bases at 
Norfolk, Virginia; Newport, Rhode Island, and New 
York Harbor. Let us hope and even presume that 
Congress will provide for their adequacy and for the 
sufficiency of the Navy itself. 

Supplementing the ocean as the great natural high- 
way of the Navy, there should be inland waterway 
communication between Norfolk and Boston. <A _ be- 
ginning has been made in this direction. The Federal 
Government now owns the Cape Cod Canal, about 8 
miles long, and with a navigable depth of 25 feet; the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, about 14 miles long, 
and with a navigable depth of 12 feet; and surveys 
have been made for a canal across New Jersey, 31 
miles long, connecting the waters of the Delaware and 
Raritan Rivers, with a navigable depth of 12 feet and 
all masonry so constructed as to permit a further 
deepening to 27 feet. Supposing that Congress will 
make possible the completion of this plan, our Navy 
will be provided with the immediate facilities that it 
would require for our primary line of defense in this 
region. As a transportation man and a believer in 
national preparedness, I am glad again to express my 
belief in the importance of the development of our in- 
land waterways when of adequate depth to make them 
commercially self-supporting. 
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Sut granting that all this may and will be done, 
what then? Must we not provide for the possible 
penetration of this, our first line of defense? May 
not this happen in spite of all our care, and given a 
degree of preparation not at present in sight? We 
have a very extensive and wide open coast line. We 
must suppose that a cunning and powerful foe, well 
prepared with information concerning our state of de- 
fense (and none other would dare to attack us) may 
be able to land an invading army. For armies of de- 
fense sufficient to protect the vast wealth and essen- 
tial resources and plants of our great cities and indus- 
trial districts, we will need adequate alternative routes 
of transportation to the great reservoirs of men and 
materials of the interior, For of what use to us will 
these vast resources be if we cannot make them effec- 
tive at the points of danger? 

A trip along our coast will disclose a series of forti- 
fications. A former generation of our military engi- 
neers built and armed most of these forts to be manned 
by the Coast Artillery in the defense of our harbors. 
The armament of these defenses has in my litetime 
changed from the smooth-bore muzzle-loading artillery 
pieces which in the old days threw cannon-balls across 
the harbor entrance to the great rifles that at the time 
of the World War would have been effective against 
enemy ships ten miles at sea. 

The World War developed the railway mount. Guns 
capable of firing 30 miles could be moved quickly over 
rails to desired locations. The development of railway 
artillery enables an economy in armament. Its mobil- 
ity permits concentration at threatened points. But 
its great weight and size throw an added responsibility 
upon the railways. Bridges must be sufficiently 
strong, cuts and tunnels of a size to permit the free 
passage of these great guns along our coasts and from 
coast to coast. The better the through trunk lines, 
the greater the effectiveness of these implements of 
modern defense. 

I recall a story told me by an officer attached to 
the staff of Ambassador Herrick in Paris at the ont- 
break of the War. The Ambassador asked him where 
Springfield, Watervliet, Picatinny, and Frankford Ar- 
senals were—and when told, the Ambassador related 
how he had sat next a Prussian colonel at a dinner in 
Berlin the year previous. In the course of conversa- 
tion the Ambassador touched upon the then somewhat 
strained relations between Germany and England... 
The Prussian replied: 

**Well, they had better look out! In two weeks we 
ean have Paris. We don’t care about Belgium. An- 
other fortnight and we can have an army of two mil- 
lion men in England and then if the United States 
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doesn’t behave itself we will come over and give it a 
spanking.’’ 

This was the Prussian viewpoint at that time, sub- 
sequently disproved; but how close they came to 
Paris in those first weeks of the war! 

The Ambassador asked the Colonel how he thought 


Germany could spank our country. He replied: 


‘*In ten days we could land an army of 500,000 
men on the New England shores—after we had cap- 
tured England and could use her ships...By blowing 
up the Panama Canal, with our Navy alone, we could 
cut your Navy in two and bottle up, or destroy either 
half. 

‘*Kive hundred thousand men would capture Spring- 
field Arsenal, then Watervliet, Frankford and Pica- 
tinny Arsenals, and would control New York, New 
England and Pennsylvania. We could take our time 
about the rest of the country.’’ 

One of the best ways I know of to plan for the 
future is to draw lessons from the past. If representa- 
tive officers in the past considered it was possible sue- 
cessfully to invade the United States, others again will 
so consider it, particularly if we grow in wealth and 
opulence and guard not against the accompanying in- 





dolence. 

In the interviews and discussions | was privileged 
to hold from time to time with Major General Leonard 
Wood when he was in command at Governor’s Island 
and I was representing the railroads in the Eastern 
Region, | gathered that this officer, whose experience 
and ability are generally recognized, considered that 
our line of military weakness lay along the mountain- 
ous country stretching generally across Western Penn- 
sylvania from Lake Erie to the Chesapeake. An invad- 
ing army could, he thought, hold this line more easily 
than any other and by doing so separate the produc- 
ing section of the country from its source of raw ma- 
terials. Adequate defense demands adequate alterna- 
tive routes of transport to, from and through this vul- 
nerable line. 

It so happens that I have long been interested in the 
construction of a new line of communication through 
this district. This line, popularly known as the Har- 
riman Short Line, would be constructed in almost a 
bee-line across the mountains of Pennsylvania by 
means of tunnels and bridges over a route surveyed 
many years ago by Joseph Ramsey, an able railroad 
engineer, and since improved by carefully conducted 
surveys. It would extend from Pittsburgh to Easton, 
a distance of 283 miles, and would be shorter by 17‘ 
than any existing line, in addition to having the ad- 
vantage of a much lower crossing of the mountain 
range. The military usefulness of such a line as a 
part of our preparedness for National defense is ob- 
vious. 

When application for a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity for this line was made to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 1925, the Examiner 
to whom the case was referred, said in his official re- 
port on the application, ‘‘In view of our own experi- 
ence during the World War, the value of such a line 
for military purposes is a factor that deserves con- 
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Pursuant to this statement, I had son 
with Secretary of W; 
Hurley in the course of which he said: 


sideration. ’’ 


subsequent correspondence 


‘*| beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter « 
November 20th, 1929, in which vou ask me to advis 
you as to the views of the War Department upon th 
proposed construction of a line of the New Yor! 
Pittsburgh and Chicago Railroad across Pennsylvania 

‘*From the military point of view it may be sai 
that the railway line deseribed in your letter would 
be of decided value.”’ 

When in 1930 the case was heard before the Inte 
state Commerce Commission, the Secretary of War 
sent Brigadier General Francis H. Pope, Assistant 
Quartermaster General in charge of the transportation 
service of the War Department, and Colonel Stanley 
D. Embick, now brigadier general, acting Chief of the 
War Plans Division of the War Department, to lay be- 
fore the Commission the great military value of the 
proposed railway. Colonel Embick testified, in part, 
as follows: 

‘The view expressed by the War Department is that 
such a road would be of decided military value. How- 
ever, it is the view of the War Department that any 
road, initial road, in this area, would be of decided 
military value. The area is one not only of great in- 
dustrial importance, but will be of very great strategic 
importance in any war involving the eastern coast of 
the United States. So any increase in east and west 
railway facilities would facilitate the movement of 
troops and supplies and would be of a military ad- 
vantage.’”’ 

In any other country than the United States, a line 
so important would have been constructed long ago 
by the Government. But in the United States we do 
these things by private enterprise, and I have been 
glad to devote time and effort to this proposal. 

| have always been interested in the problems of 
transportation arising from the necessities of war. 
During the World War I was honored with election 
as Chairman of the Eastern Department of the Rail 
way Committee of National Defense in cooperation 
with the National Council of Defense. This committee 
represented the railroads of that department in all 
matters pertaining to troop movement, location of can- 
tonments, ete. During my occupancy of this position, 
approximately 3,750,000 troops were moved by the 
railroads in that department. 

No one more than I hopes that the time may come 
when international disputes will be settled before 
world tribunals, but that time has not yet arrived, and 
we cannot rely upon its successful advent in the near 
future. In the meanwhile war is a reality. We are 
the least war-like of nations, yet our own brief history 
reveals the wars of 1775, of 1812: of 1846, of 1861, of 
1898, and 1917. The interval between these dates 
averages 29 years, or about time enough for a new 
generation, unacquainted with the trials and sufferings 
of war, to grow up. How can we be true to our trus- 
teeship of the treasurers of liberty and enlightenment 
that are our national inheritance, if we fail to make 
adequate preparation for our national defense? 
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Major General George Van Horn Moseley, U.S. A. 


UR business men, like all other American citi- 

zens, have a vital interest in preventing any 

unusual upheaval in the normal economic life 
of the nation. The philosophy of modern industry 
is that earnings are increased through sound and far- 
seeing management, continuity of progressive policy, 
and national prosperity. Large scale production for 
future use must be based on accurate calculations as 
to future demand. War disrupts foreign trade, upsets 
the best conceived production and sales programs, and 
eventually saps the purchasing power of the country. 
Certainly industry as a whole—and by industry | 
mean all actually productive units of our country— 
has no more desire for a repetition of its World War 
experience than have our other citizen groups. Proof 
of this is furnished by the voluntary cooperation of 
industrial associations with government officials in 
efforts to devise a reasonable plan for the control and 
efficient utilization of the nation’s industries and other 
resourees in any future emergency. Such a plan con- 
templates almost the exact opposite of what happened 
in 1917. 

In the development of a plan for industrial mobili- 
zation, our first concern must be that all measures pro- 
posed will be workable in war. The plan must con- 
template the most efficient use of existing assets, and 
take advantage of the industrial methods we have 
developed during years of peace. In war every man 
must do the job for which he is suited, but he must 
do it for the nation rather than for himself. This 
axiom applies to organizations and groups as well as 
to individuals. The primary business of armed forces 
is to fight; the primary business of industry is to 
produce. 

The problem of mobilizing industry in war divides 
itself into four logieal steps. These are: (1) Proper 
distribution of initial war orders; (2) Analysis of the 
anticipated effect of emergency conditions and the 
munitions program on the normal business processes 
of the nation; (3) Preparation of a broad plan de- 
signed to lessen these effects where they are detri- 
mental to the nation’s interests; (4) Making provision 
to set up an organization which can administer this 
great undertaking. 

The first and most pressing need of the country in 
material things, in an emergency, would be munitions 
to equip and supply the men called to the colors. 
Both land and sea forces would have urgent need of 
the weapons, ammunition, and other combat appliances 
whieh alone ean enable them to meet an enemy on 
equal terms. 

The munitions problems of the Army would differ 
somewhat in essential details from those of the Navy. 








One of the chief 


is that 
the peace time strength of the Navy is necessarily 
nearer its actual combat strength than is that of the 


reasons for this difference 


Army. If the Navy were called upon to meet an 
enemy in a decisive engagement in the first year of 
a war, its strength in big ships could not be more 
than that of the peace time establishment. On the 
other hand, the Army would begin to expand immedi- 
ately upon the declaration of war, and its strength 
in actual fighting units within eight to ten months 
would in general be limited only by the ability of the 
nation to furnish the necessary munitions. Never- 
theless, the major principles applicable to the prob- 
lems in both services are identical, and no attempt is 
here made to differentiate between the general methods 
proposed for their solution. 

The National Defense Act of 1920 charges the As- 
sistant Secretary of War with the ‘‘assurance of ade- 
quate provision for the mobilization of matériel and 
industrial organizations essential to war time needs.’’ 
While it may appear that because of his official posi- 
tion his inclination would be to treat the question 
solely from the viewpoint of the Army, in actual prac- 
tice this can never be the case. In other words, the 
Assistant Secretary of War has not fulfilled his publie 
function when he has made arrangements for the 
procurement of Army supplies. Rather, he must con- 
sider all phases of the whole industrial mobilization 
problem. 

An examination of the procedure under which the 
Assistant Secretary of War is carrying out his as- 
signed mission will demonstrate the exactness of de- 
tail characterizing his plans for army procurement, 
and the comprehensive scope of the program for meet- 
ing the other essential phases of industrial mobilization. 

Rock bottom of the procurement plan is, of course, 
the estimate of the amounts and types of munitions 
needed by the nation in a major emergency. This 
estimate is prepared by military staffs, based on the 
military operations we would undertake under given 
conditions. After the amounts and types of essential 
munitions have been determined, the next step is that 
of making detailed arrangements for their production. 
Due to the great number of different items involved, 
the size of this country, and the thousands of indus- 
trial activities in it, this step demands some decentral- 
ization in execution. 

For this reason, the United States has been divided 
into fourteen districts and, in these, resident business 
men—¢alled district chiefs—have been selected to 
represent the army procurement services. Tentative 


(1) The first and second articles of this series approved in the 
JOURNALS for January and February, 
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orders for the production of munitions in war are 
being apportioned by the supply services to the various 
districts in accordance with their productive capacity. 
This process of distribution is continued on down the 
line to individual establishments. In each case the 
district chief, or his representative, and one of the 
factory executives cooperatively determine the suit- 
ability and capacity of the factory for a specifie kind 
of production. The final step in the process is the 
consummation of a ‘‘gentleman’s agreement’’ that in 
the event of an emergency the particular facility 
would undertake the manufacture of certain amounts 
of the specified item. The agreement never involves 
more than 50 per cent of the normal capacity of the 
plant. This makes the task of passing from peace to 
war activity, and vice versa at the close of the war, 
much simpler for the factory. The unused capacity 
of the factory is also an advance guarantee of a factor 
of safety for war production. In peace no mention 
of prices is made in these agreements. In the event it 
becomes necessary to begin emergency production, 
that question will be settled by negotiation or by 
legally constituted agencies, under such directives as 
may be given by Congress. 

In the aggregate these agreements make up the 
army program for initiating munitions pro:luction. 
There is no need to discuss the manifold administra- 
tive and technical details. Above all it must be under- 
stood that the plan does not contemplate the taking 
over and operating of industrial facilities by the gov- 
ernment. Responsibility for actual operation remains 
with the plant executives. Any other system would 
fail to take advantage of their demonstrated efficiency. 

A few figures may indicate the amount of detail 
involved in the program outlined above. We have 
calculated that the army would need 26 million pairs 
of shoes in the first twelve months of a general mobili- 
zation. Similar calculations have been made for 16,- 
808 other classes of equipment. The capacity and 
suitability of 14,854 factories and other facilities have 
been determined, and 10,398 specific agreements have 
been made with industrial plants. I cannot over- 
emphasize what these accomplishments, performed at 
a relatively trifling cost, may some day mean to the 
nation. They have been made possible by the co- 
operation of civilian associations and various govern- 
ment departments with the officials legally charge: 
with the work. The orderly procedure here con- 
templated is a far ery from the confusion, interfer- 
ence, and misunderstanding that characterized our 
efforts to procure munitions during the early months 
of our participation in the World War. 

Were all these detailed and specific arrangements 
the complete story of an efficient industrial program, 
the whole problem would be a comparatively simple 
one. But no matter how efficiently the war load is 
apportioned to industry, waves of interference in 
secondary requirements are ereated. Take two such 
apparently different essentials as wool and surgeon’s 
sutures. This country imports over 50 per cent of 
its wool, and in the even of war, a strict conservation 
program to prevent waste of wool and slaughter of 
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sheep would be necessary to insure an adequate supp 
On the other hand, surgeons’ sutures, an equally esse j- 
tial item, are procured from the entrails of she: 
These requirements, involving conflicting programs 
the livestock industry, are but a minor example «f 
the many cross currents in secondary requiremen‘s 
set up in case the production of munitions is begu 

Here, then, we leave the relatively narrow field of 
planning for the actual procurement of finished mili- 
tary supplies and begin to deal with those broader 
questions which, in war, concern the industrial and 
economic factors of the whole country. 

Interferences become most serious at those points 
where there will probably be a shortage in labor, 
money, manufacturing capacity, power, raw materials, 
or transportation. Each essential element must be at 
the proper place at the proper time. Analyses must 
be made and plans perfected to guarantee that this 
condition will actually obtain. These analyses, coupled 
with the lessons gained from past experience, indicate 
some of the broad controls the government would have 
to exercise in war. Let us briefly consider a few of 
them. 

The detailed industrial survey made in each district 
discloses, among other things, the additional amounts 
of labor necessary to place in operation the tentative 
agreement with each factory. Upon the outbreak of 
a war, we should avoid the shifting of large numbers 
of workmen from one section to another; the shifting 
of labor would entail additional housing and _ con- 
struction programs. The munition plan must be 
studied with this in view and, when necessary, revised 
to throw a greater part of the load into those procure- 
ment districts where labor is plentiful. Many other 
serious questions involving labor are bound to arise 
in a grave emergency. Some of the angles of the 
labor problem being studied are the probable avail- 
ability of skilled workmen for greatly enlarged or 
new activities, regulations to prevent the stripping of 
labor from essential facilities, methods for concentrat- 
ing labor at necessary points, and so on. During 
these studies labor leaders are consulted and_ their 
views are incorporated into the plans dealing with 
this subject. 

Another essential study is that dealing with raw ma- 
terials. It is one thing to place a huge order with 
a large manufacturer; it is quite another to show that 
he ean be assured a continuous flow of the necessary 
raw materials to fill that order. In many eases there 
would be no difficulty because of our wealth of natura! 
resources. But manganese, tin, rubber, iodine, wool, 
and others—making a list of over twenty in all 
would be extremely difficult to obtain should the enemy 
seriously interfere with our overseas commerce. 

Thus, we find the Assistant Secretary of War in- 
terested in measures to insure an adequate supply of 
these critical raw materials in war. These measures 
include conservation programs, plans to insure tlie 
arrival at our ports of essential raw materials, and 
the development of satisfactory substitutes. 

A conservation program may include the use of re- 
claimed and salvaged material, and the reduction of 
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reneral consumption by the public. Rubber is one 
tem in which conservation would be _ particularly 
fective. Manufacturers are now using reclaimed 


ubber in many articles. This practice would be 
vreatly extended under the pressure of emergency con- 
ditions. Use of rubber on pleasure cars could be con- 
siderably reduced through patriotic appeals to the 
public. Such measures would go a long way toward 
conserving rubber to meet war time needs. In addi- 
tion, practical experiments are being made within the 
United States in the growing of various plants and 
shrubs from which rubber can be extracted. 

Certain amounts of essential raw materials might 
be secured by governmental purchases through neutral 
countries. Embargoes could be placed on certain ex- 
ports either to effect a direct saving in materials or 
to withhold necessary items from some neutral until 
she could be foreed to furnish us with some item we 
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desired in exchange. To determine in war what is 
essential in the lives of our people and what is not, 
to arrange for certain imports and to place embargoes 
on certain exports—these and other complicated ques- 
tions are part of the industrial mobilization problem. 

The Assistant Secretary of War, in view of the mis- 
sion assigned him by law, must work out plans and 
methods, and keep them ready to turn over to such 
agency as may be set up in war by Congress and the 
President to handle these matters. He must keep in 
touch with scientific developments, particularly those 
that tend to diminish our dependency upon imported 
raw materials. Above all he must maintain contact 
with other governmental agencies and with industry 
as a whole. Their cooperation is most helpful in 
devising plans, and should the execution of these plans 
become necessary, their coordinated efforts would be 
essential. 


1. Considerable difficulty is experienced each year in securing fully quali- 


fied Reserve officers to attend the special three months’ course for 


Reserve 


officers at the Command and General Staff School. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


which begins about Mareh 15 of each vear. 


The general requirements are 


stated annually in letters to Corps Area Commanders and Chiefs of Arms 


or Services. 
part, as follows: 


a. Officers must be of field grade. 

b. Not members of the National Guard. 

+: Not more than 45 years of age—in cases of exceptional qualifications 
not more than 47 vears of age. 


Cc. 


The requirements will be much the same each vear and are, in 


d. Not on Emergency Officers’ Retired List nor drawing compensation 
from the Government for physical disability. 


e. First class physical condition, 


f. Must have successfully completed at least the first four sub-courses of 


the Command and General Staff Extension 
2. As this course at Fort Leavenworth is of major importance it is sug- 


») 


Course. 


gested that Corps Area Commanders and Chiefs of Arms or Services make 
a survey of Reserve officers under their respective assignment jurisdictions 
and urge suitable officers to complete the requirements for the course in 
order that they may be available for consideration when recommendations are 


submitted each year (usually about October 15). 


A special record could be 


kept of Reserve officers who meet all the requirements which record, no doubt, 


would prove of value for other purposes. 





Intramural Athletics at the United States 
Military Academy 


Major General William R. Smith, Superintendent, U. S. M. A. 


“Upon the fields of friendly strife are sown the seeds 
That, on other fields, on other days, will bear the fruits of victory.” 


OTH the Military Academy and the Army have 
always indulged in some form of gymnastic or 
compulsory physical exercises in the form of 

drills, equitation, or calisthenics. In 1885 at West 
Point fencing, swimming, and gymnastics became part 
of the course of instruction. Boxing and wrestling 
were added in 1905. With our entry into the World 
War, military authorities realized that this program, 
especially in so far as it affected the soldier, must be 
enlarged materially. We realized that it was unsound 
to permit athletic training outside of calisthenics and 
drills to be restricted to a few natural athletes who 
could make the company or regimental team. It was 
obvious that the physical endurance, stamina and other 
virtues enhanced through participation in athletics 
must be spread throughout the entire command. The 
body of the youngster who for some reason was not 
athletically inclined required attention far more than 
that of the man who was constantly engaged in sport. 
Therefore the entire Army, in so far as training 
schedules would permit, engaged in various games and 
contests with most beneficial results. 

In 1920 the present Chief of Staff, General Mac- 
Arthur, was Superintendent of the Military Academy. 
Appreciating the importance of athletics he im- 
mediately took steps to have an extensive intramural 
athletic program adopted as part of the compulsory 
course of instruction for every cadet. The objective in 
view would not only develop the physique of cadets 
together with other qualities which go hand in hand 
with sport, but, of far greater importance, provide 
the Army with officers qualified to coach and train 
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soldier teams. During the past ten years General Mac- 
Arthur’s program has been thoroughly tested and re- 
ports from the Army at large indicate that young 


“Plebes” in the Gymnasium 


graduates of West Point have improved the quality of 
soldier athletes in every respect. 

Our intramural system has been extended and en- 
larged so that it is now unsurpassed by any eduea- 
tional institution in the country. Our aim is ‘‘every 
eadet an athlete,’’ and that objective is reached by 
close supervision and expert coaching. 

There are three intramural seasons, one of which. 
the summer period, is held five days a week for a 
period of six weeks and is given to ‘‘Plebes.’’ The 
new class of incoming cadets is organized into six com- 
panies, each of which devotes one week to baseball, 
football, lacrosse, basketball, soccer, and track. In 
addition to the regular coaches, approximately twelve 
letter men or especially qualified cadets assist in the 
training. Furthermore, either an officer or an athletic 
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A Group of Intramural Squads Return to Barracks After Practice 
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The Athletic Review. 


instructor is placed in charge. This intramural 
program provides a welcome break in the strict mili- 
tary schedule that the new cadets undergo, and is 
most beneficial. 

The regular intramural seasons for the entire Corps 
of Cadets extends approximately from September 1 to 
November 1 and from April 15 to June 1. During these 
periods each cadet who is not a member of a corps 
squad [varsity] then in training, is required to al- 
ternate each day, attending drill one day and athleties 
the next. The period of instruction is from 3:15 to 
4:30 P. M. The eadets thoroughly enter into the spirit 
of the intramural contests and the keenness of competi- 
tion is best indicated by their nicknaming the in- 
struetion ‘‘inter-murder.’ 

As the primary purpose of the system is to give to 
each cadet a working knowledge of as many sports as 
possible, it is essential that each season he be as- 
signed to a different athletic activity. In general a 
cadet is not permitted to select a sport he desires, but 
is assigned by his company commander. Cadets in the 
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Quantity Production of Wrestlers at Intramural Instruction 


The Intramural Lacrosse Contingent Approaches the Reviewing Stand 


graduating class, however, who are not being used 
as coaches are usually assigned to golf, tennis or polo, 
sports in which they will engage as officers for recrea- 
tion and exercise. Cadet coaches in the graduating 
the intramural 
basketball, baseball, 
This coaching is considered as part 
of their professional training to be officers. 

During the Spring the intramural sports are base- 


ball, soceer, 


assigned to major 
football, 


soccer, and track. 


class 


which 


are sports 


are lacrosse, 


track, tennis, golf, polo, and swimming. 
During the Fall they are football, basketball, lacrosse, 
swimming, tennis. golf, fencing, polo, gymnastics, and 
cross country. 

Without the support of the Army Athletie Asso- 
ciation it would be impossible to carry out the present 
extensive intramural program. The Army Athletic 
Association not only provided various athletic 
facilities such as a new polo field, three new baseball 
diamonds, and nine tennis courts, but also furnishes 
a vast amount of equipment and uniforms, and the 


has 


necessary civilian employees 

















N July 23, 1929, Mr. Hoover issued to the Press 

a statement which brought forth millions of 

words of news and editorial comment. Almost 
unanimously, editors applauded the idea of economy 
and retrenchment. Some few writers saw in the an- 
nouncement only an order for a meticulous and de- 
structive survey of the Army with a view to wiping 
out some branches and reducing it in strength; but 
the majority read more than the headlines and saw 
these significant words, ‘‘ At the same time maintain 
completely adequate preparedness; Such an investiga- 
tion to be constructive and not destructive.’ 

The keynote of the President’s statement was econ- 
omy, but of far more importance to the nation was his 
insistence that the United States maintain a com- 
pletely adequate defense. In this he is no different 
from that Arch Priest of economy, Mr. Coolidge, who, 
too, is a firm advocate of adequate national defense. 

In its 1928 platform, the Republican Party re- 
nounced ‘‘war as an instrument of national policy,’’ 
and pledged the maintenance of a Navy in the ratio 
provided in the Washington treaty ; the Democrats de- 
elared for outlawry of war, protection of American 
lives and rights, ‘‘abhorrence of militarism, conquest 
and impertalism,’’ and maintenance of an Army and 
a Navy adequate for national defense. 

Here is a confusion of ideas and of terms. The Re- 
publicans insist on a big Navy, but renounce using it. 
The Democrats outlaw war, yet will protect American 
lives and rights; they abhor militarism, vet favor 
maintaining an Army and a Navy adequate for na- 
tional defense. 

One wonders how American lives and rights are to 
be protected. Why keep an Army and a Navy ade- 
quate for national defense unless they are intended to 
be used for defense in the event of an attack? How 
do these square up with the outlawry of war?) What 
do they mean by militarism ? 

Mr. Hoover is not so ambiguous. In the language 
of the street, he says, in effect, ‘‘We are a peaceful, 
easy-going family. We abhor fights and want to 
avoid them. But if anyone imposes on us or on our 
children, or seeks to trespass on our rights, he will 
have to answer to us. We maintain watch dogs, lock 
our doors, bar our windows, and keep a loaded gun in 
the house. We want peace and we are willing, if 
necessary, to fight for it.’’ 

The numerous public utterances of our chief execu- 
tives with reference to preparedness are unmistakably 
plain and are sure to bring forth accusations of ‘‘ mili- 
tarism’’ from those citizens who refuse to admit the 
fact that the prime object of government is the pro- 
tection of the people who set it up. Certain organi- 
zations are prone to paste the label ‘‘militarist’’ on 
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Lieutenant Colonel John W. Lang, Infantry 









anyone who favors the maintenance of an Army an | 
a Navy. 

The misuse of these terms militarism an| 
militaristic to describe the spirit of nationalism, as 
opposed to the socialistic, or the internationalistie and 
the individualistic viewpoints, is becoming more con- 
mon. The individualist refuses to recognize the ne- 
cessity of the struggle between classes and the struggle 
between nations, even though these struggles be for 
their very existence. 


careless 


The socialist fails to recognize 
the importance of competition within groups and sees 
little but the united forces of one class facing those 
of another. He believes that the mutual interest of 
classes throughout the world are or should be power- 
ful enough to break down national boundaries and to 
make struggles between nations impossible in the fu- 
ture. Ile is an internationalist. In his effort to wipe 
out national boundaries he blinds himself to the 
dangers of civil wars and other domestic disturbances. 
The conception of history held by the individualist 
and the socialist has been bluntly expressed by a bril- 
liant economist as ‘‘all history is either a struggle for 
the feeding ground or a struggle for a share of the 
fodder.’” The nationalist, on the other hand, reads 
history as a struggle between political 
groups, races or nations, and looks upon the problem 
of national existence, expansion, and supremacy as thie 
vital concern of mankind. 

Each of these views has its element of truth and its 
utter disregard of the significance of the others. Their 
adherents hurl the epithets Pacifist, Red, Militarist. 
Jingo, and Slacker at one another with self-righteous 
zeal. 

Back in the ‘‘Days of the Empire’’ in Manila, the 
writer was arguing with a 100 per cent Spaniard on 
the relative merits of the Spanish and English lan- 
guages. After much skirmishing back and forth the 
Don, who was Professor of Spanish in the Manila 
High Schools, brought up his shock troops in the form 
of this statement: ‘‘ Ah sefor, but your English is con- 
stantly changing, the word of the last century, or even 
of last vear, means a different thing to-day. ‘Let’ used 
to mean ‘to hinder’, and now it means just the oppo- 
site. The Spanish of Cervantes is the Spanish of 
to-day.’’ 

There was no real answer to be made to that, but 
the flippant reply: ‘‘ Yes, that shows conclusively that 
English is a live language and that Spanish belongs 
with Latin and Greek, among the dead languages,’’ so 
filled the Castillian with sputtering rage that the argu- 
ment ended then and there. 

There is much in what the Professor said. In the 
United States the noun ‘‘loan’’ has become a verb. 
almost supplanting the perfectly good and adequate 
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lend.’’ Many words which formerly bore no deroga- 
ry inference, have become epithets to be hurled at 
ie head of anyone who differs from our viewpoint. 

Green shades off imperceptably into blue at one side 

the spectrum and yellow at the opposite. Green is 
ither blue nor yellow, though it is both. Blue has 
nany symbolic connotations which vary from low in 
jirits to the poetical symbol of freedom. Yellow 
yplies to richness as well as to cowardice. 

So, too, have Pacifism and Militarism many conno- 
tions. Like propaganda, through loose usage they 
iave become terms of reproach. Each has many 
shades and combined they produce many variations of 
thought. 

The statesman should have a bit of both, He should 
be an advocate of arbitration as a means of settling 
international misunderstandings, yet he should be dis- 
posed to provide for the strength and safety of the 
country by maintaining adequate military foree. He 
should heed the words of John Adams, who in his 
Fourth Annual Address to Congress on November 22, 
1800, said, ‘‘ We cannot, without committing a danger- 
ous imprudence, abandon these measures of self-pro- 
tection which are adapted to our situation and to 
which, notwithstanding our pacifie policy, the violence 
and injustice of others may again compel us to re- 
sort.’ The statesman should weigh the costs of war 
and preparation against it in the balance against the 
probable costs of defeat and the loss of our hard-won 
liberty and prosperity, just as the business man weighs 
the eosts of insurance premiums against the value of 
his property and the risks to which it is subjected. He 
must remember that the friend of to-day may be the 
adversary of tomorrow. 

Thus we see that the ideal statesman has in his men- 
tal make-up the thoughts and qualities which will 
prompt one group of extremists to eall him ‘‘ Pacifist,”’ 
and another group to hurl at his head the opprobrious 
name ‘‘ Militarist.’’ 

Thus is indicated how, in our living language, the 
contradictory terms pacifism and militarism are loosely 
used, even to the extent of being applied to the same 
person for an identical act. To Webster the terms 
are antonyms. 

It may be well to analyze Webster’s definitions of 
militarism and militarist. He says, ‘‘Militarism. 1. 
A military state or condition; disposition to provide 
for the strength and safety of a nation or government 
by maintaining strong military forces. 2. The spirit 
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and temper which exalts the military virtues and 
ideals and minimizes the defects of military training 
and the cost of war and preparation for it, often used 
derogatorily of the spirit which tends to confer undue 
privilege or prominence on the military class;’’ and, 
**Militarist. 1. An expert in military matters. 2. One 
who is imbued with the spirit of Militarism.’’ 

In the first part of this definition of militarism, 
everything seems to hinge on the adjective Strong. 
$v what standard does one measure the strength of 
a military foree? Is it a matter of numbers, of train- 
ing, of armament, or of a combination of these? In 
the matter of numbers, is it numbers in relation to 
the size of other armies, or in relation to population, 
national wealth, national expenditures, or territorial 
expanse ? 

Our Regular Army is as well-trained, armed, and 
equipped as any other army. In point of numerical 
strength, the official figures for the year 1927, at the 
bottom of this page, show how it stands. 

An intelligent analysis of this table shows that the 
United States has a relatively small army—smaller in 
actual numbers than that of any other world power 
except Germany, and smaller in relation to wealth, 
population, area, and cost than any other. Its cost 
is less than one-third that of Germany’s in proportion 
to national wealth. 

Our small Regular Army is spread over the con- 
tinental limits of the United States and in our far- 
flung outpost line in the Pacifie and in the Caribbean. 
Our troops are stationed in Alaska, Hawaii, China, the 
Philippines, Porto Rieo, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

As to costs, over 60 per cent of the 1927 War De- 
partment budget expenditures went for the pay of 
the Army and the salaries of the great number of 
civilians employed by the Army in river and harbor 
work, on the Panama Canal, in the administrative and 
supply services, in production, and in other lines. <A 
considerable part of the remainder went for food, for- 
age, shelter, transportation, fuel, clothing, and equip- 
ment. The total sum of 310 millions went back into 
circulation and increased our national prosperity. The 
money was spent by the United States for operations 
managed by public authority, rather than for oper- 
ations managed by private enterprises. The impor- 
tance of army expenditures in the business of the 
country is indicated by the fact that any attempt on 
the part of the War Department to remove our troops 
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No. in Soldiers per 1000 per 1000 Soldiers Cost 
Country Regular per 1000 sq. mi., sq. mi., per billion Cost in in % of 
Army population wv. &. including of nat}. % of natl. total Govt. 
proper dependencies wealth wealth expenditures 
United States 126,308 1.06 42 36 299 06 7.1 
Great Britain 213,919 4.78 2,261 39 1,945 23 8.2 
France 517,230 12.69 2,432 145 8,397 36 11.5 
Italy Set eS eas 236,286 5.62 1,974 185 7,876 36 27.2 
Germany* . 100,000 1.60 550 550 1,818 20 5.2 
Japan ne per e 180,000 2.88 1,219 806 4,186 25 12.3 
Russia a 596,100 4.07 73 73 18,821 





*Germany is limited to 100,000 by the Versailles Treaty. 
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from any locality is immediately and vigorously op- 
posed by the business men of that locality. 

Under the second part of the definition of milita- 
rism I may be accused of being militarist for what 
may appear to be an attempt to minimize the cost of 
preparation against war. Actually, the costs of pre- 
paredness are not costs of preparation for war; the 
costs are premiums on insurance against war, as effec- 
tive an insurance as it is possible to attain, certainly 
more effective than a reputation for weakness. Our 
Army has always been the vanguard and pioneer of 
civilization; it carried not only order but the frame- 
work of civilized living, such as roads, bridges, and 
safety, far out across the plains. It carries on many 
activities which are of great value in peace, and which 
would not be developed save for the Army. The 
money we spend on our military establishment is not 
only well invested as insurance against aggression, but 
returns us profits for peace. 

In this analysis of the definition of the term mili- 
tarism, we must take cognizance of the fact that the 
War Department is performing the task given it in 
the National Defense Act of 1920, namely, to perfect 
plans for industrial mobilization and plans for meet- 
ing every conceivable military situation which might 
confront us in the event of a national emergency. Con- 
sequently, the Army is training in offensive as well as 
defensive warfare—not as an aggressive asset, but as 
an effective means of defense. The soldier and the 
civilian realize that the best defense is an effective of- 
fensive. The defensive attitude is assumed only as a 
makeshifi and always with the assumption of the of- 
fensive in view. Only in that sense is the Army pre- 
paring for war. The main idea is to have a military 
strength sufficiently powerful to discourage any nation 
with whom we may be in dispute from resorting to 
force or threat of force in its dealings with us, for ‘‘A 
defenseless position and a distinguished love of peace 
are the surest invitations to war.’’ 

The amount of money we have spent on our past 
More than $6,000,000,000 have been 
paid in pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows. Preparedness did not cause the Civil War, 
nor could it have caused it, but unpreparedness was 
a contributory cause and an important factor in its 
duration, and, therefore, its ultimate cost in lives and 
treasure. Those $6,000,000,000 and many others are 
chargeable to our system of government and to our 
lack of a definite and supported military policy—to 
unpreparedness. But, after all, regardless of to what 
they are charged, were not the preservation of the 
Union and the numerous by-products worth many 
times the money? 


wars is colossal. 


Military training, like everything else, has its de- 
fects, but it has its virtues too. The motto of West 
Point, ‘‘Duty-Honor-Country,’’ is the motto of the 
Army. Those are its ideals, and history shows that 
the American Army has always lived up to them. 
Army men are proud to exalt these ideals and are 
justly proud of such virtues as they possess. They 
are proud of the fact that when any job out of the 
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ordinary, one requiring skill and integrity. for which 
there is no established agency, has to be done by te 
Government, the Chief Executive usually calls on 1 
Army. In flood, in disaster, in exploration. in buil|- 
ing the Panama Canal, and even in diplomaey, it | 
been the Army. Possibly the duty has not always bev; 
performed as efficiently as others might have p: 
formed it, but the stern fact remains that the job | 
always been well and honestly done. 

Professor William James of Harvard, a self-style 
pacifist and anti-militarist, in his ‘* Moral Equiva- 
lents’’ published in February, 1910, in The Docu- 
ments of the American Association for International 
Conciliation, said : 


‘“We must make new energies and hardihoods con- 
tinue the manliness to which the military mind so 
faithfully clings. Martial virtues must be the endur- 
ing cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, sur- 
render of private interests, obedience to command, 
must still remain the rock upon which states are built 
—unless, indeed, we wish for dangerous rea«tions 
against commonwealths fit only for contempt. and 
liable to invite attack whenever a center of crystalli- 
zation for military enterprise gets formed anywhere 
in their neighborhood. 

‘‘The war-party is assuredly right in affirming and 
reaffirming that the martial virtues, originally gained 
by the race through war, are absolute and permanent 
human goods. * * * Men now are proud of be- 
longing to a conquering nation, and without a mur- 
mur they lay down their persons and their wealth, if 
by so doing they may fend off subjection.’’ 


Except, perhaps, during war, undue privilege and 
prominence have never been conferred on the military 
class in the United States. The army officer lives what 
Mr. Taft is reputed to have called ‘‘a life of genteel 
poverty.’’ 

Webster’s definition of militarist covers much 
ground. Every army officer would be pleased were 
he to merit the term under the first definition. The 
second definition strikes the same snags as does thie 
definition of militarism. 

According to Webster every efficient officer may be 
called a militarist; and Switzerland, one of the most 
peaceful and respected countries in the world, may 
be termed a militaristic nation, for the Swiss have a 
disposition to provide for the safety of their nation 
by maintaining a strong military force. Every Swiss. 
unless physically disqualified, receives military train- 
ing. The Swiss federal army comprises all men from 
the age of 20 to 32 who are able to bear arms. The 
militia is made up of those from 32 to 44. In addi- 
tion, every citizen between the ages of 17 and 50, not 
otherwise serving, is liable to call in time of war. 
Though she is completely surrounded, Switzerland has 
not been forced to call upon her military power for her 
defense since the end of the 15th Century, though her 
troops were mobilized during the World War for 
possible use. 

Through an abhorrence of what they term milita- 
rism, and without any actual conception of just how 
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affects a proper consideration of adequate prepared- 
‘ss, the eyes of many are blinded to fact and their 
inds are closed to reason. Military autocracy is 
ieir bogey man. We are all agreed that the placing 

military authority over civil authority, or the sub- 
rdination of the ordinary processes of government to 
uilitary authority or influence, is not only highly 
indesirable anywhere, but in this country is absolutely 
impossible. On the other hand, reasonable, sensible 
precaution of a military nature is a preventive of that 
autoeraey which was popularly associated with the 
Prussian military caste, and whieh some eall mili- 
turism. 

The victory of the Allies in 1918 saved the world 
from Prussian domination, from military autocracy— 
militarism, if you prefer the term. Those who fear 
that type of rule should be the strongest supporters of 
the polievy of an adequate state of defense, for our only 
danger from military autocracy comes from without. 
Lord Bryce, who knew the United States, wrote: 
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‘“There is in America no military caste thinking of 
war and regarding war as its natural occupation. The 
officers of the Army and the Navy keep themselves 
strietly apart from politics. They are professional in 
spirit, highly trained, proud of their training, many 
of them men of great ability and technical competence, 
respected and trusted by the nation. They do not 
desire war, nor long, as soldiers and sailors did in 
Prussia and Austria * * * for opportunities of display- 
ing their capacity in action. America is the only great 
country in which the fighting services are exempt from 
all that is expressed in the single word ‘militarist.’ ”’ 

Some profess to see in the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps and in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
a ‘‘blue menace’’ and an effort on the part of the War 
Department to promote a hated ‘‘militarism.’’ Their 
imaginations have usurped the functions of judgment. 
They ignore the fact that a fundamental purpose of 
the training received in the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camps and the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is 
to discipline mind and body. Discipline is the enemy 
of broils and a preventive of quarreling. The Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps and the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps teach respect for proper author- 
itv, strengthen self-respect, develop alertness and self- 
relianee, increase patriotism and regard for the rights 
of others, promote physical and moral courage, teach 
observation and prompt decision, break down easte 
and make for true democracy, give stamina and virili- 
ty to the manhood of the country, make the individ- 
ual healthier and more efficient, and thus increase 
the collective wealth of the country. Mr. Hoover, on 
October 13, 1928, said, ‘‘They [the C. M. T. C.] offer 
an exceptional opportunity to the young men of the 
country for a training which leads to vigorous health, 
physically, mentally and morally. * * * T look with 
hope and confidence to their continued and increasing 
usefulness.’’ Can any clear-thinking, rightminded 
American citizen seriously question the benefits to be 
derived by the nation from this military training? 

The Defense Tests were derided as being a scheme 


to make us a nation in arms! The author of a text 
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book on American history used in many of our high 
schools and colleges, wrote, in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Menace of Patriotism’’ in The Standard of February 


1915: 


‘“What an irreparable calamity for the cause of 
human progress if just at the moment when the nations 
were chastened by unparalleled misfortune to a point 
where they might listen to the entreaties for disarma- 
ment, our country should be found absorbed in the 
business of increasing its battalions, its fleets, and its 
mmr ee 
‘‘Our danger from a foreign foe is hypothetical. 
‘‘T for one say: Better go down to defeat with the 
flag of American idealism flying, if invasion should 
come, than win under a banner besmirched with the 
blood of men sacrificed to the ambition of a defiant 
nationalism.’ 


What is a ‘‘defiant nationalism?’’ Is it not that 
love of country which impels men to fight for the 
flag—is it not that spirit of providing for the national 
defense which some call militarism? What is meant 
by ‘‘ American idealism’’ is not clear. 

Just five months after Dr. Muzzey’s ‘‘The Menace 
of Patriotism’’ appeared in The Standard, Colonel E 
M. House wrote to President Wilson: ‘‘I wonder, too, 
whether we did not make a mistake in not preparing 
actively when this war first broke loose. If we had, by 
now we would have been in a position almost to enforce 
peace. If War comes with Germany, it will be because 
of our unpreparedness and her belief that we are more 
or less important to do her harm.’’ To-day thinking 
Germans admit the truth of this statement. 

Let us look at the other extreme. Pacifism, as de- 
fined by Webster, is that spirit or temper which is op- 
posed to the employment of force as a national policy 
in any and all circumstances. Those who support a 
policy of non-resistance, the advocates of such a paci- 
fism, conveniently forget that the Prince of Peace used 
force on the memorable occasion when He drove the 
traders from the temple and violently upset the tables 
of the money changers. Those who do not forget this 
instance adopt the specious argument that this was the 
only instance in which Christ resorted to foree. The 
fact that this is the only record of an instance in 
which He emploved force does not weaken its lesson. 
There was but one Sermon on the Mount and but one 
Crucifixion, yet the fact that they are single in- 
stances does not weaken their lesson. 

Militarism, in the sense used by advocates of the 
non-resistance type of pacifism, is a state of mind. 
Mr. Coolidge rightly said on Armistice Day, ‘*We can 
have military preparation without assuming a mili- 
tary spirit.’’ The size of the military foree of a 
nation, in proportion to its population, or in other 
respects, does not make that nation combative and 
overbearing—or Switzerland would be one of the most 
aggressively pugnacious countries of the world. The 
United States. no matter how big our Army and our 
Navy, could never be militaristice—the temperament 
of our people an'l our ideals forbid. 
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Most of us love our country, we are devoted to its 
welfare, we want to serve it—not only because it is 
our bounden duty as members of the body politic, but 
because we deem it a high privilege to give our per- 
sonal service in return for the benefits and blessings 
we receive as citizens. We consider ourselves honored 
when we are called patriots, even though some of the 
selfstyled cognoscenti ridicule the term. 

Most of us are not |\\ternationalists because we real- 
ize that world peace can not be guaranteed merely 
by the friendly association of all nations on a_ basis 
of equality and without sacrifice of national character. 
We know that all men are not equal, mentally, mor- 
ally, or physically ; nor are all nations equal. In any 
conference of nations, is the same importance given 
to the statement of the Andorran delegate as to the 
statement of the French delegate? In the League 
of Nations, have all nations equal voice and influence? 
To come closer home—are the statements of John Doe, 
bank messenger, received with the same attention as 
those of J. Pierpont Morgan? Certainly not! 

We are all pacifists—in that we all want peace. We 
differ among ourselves only as to the means whereby 
peace may be preserved. Having seen enough of war 
and wanting no more of it for ourselves or for sueceed- 
ing generations, we are heartily in favor of any work- 
able scheme which promises an enduring peace—as 
long as it is a sane scheme which takes into considera- 
tion human frailties and human ambitions. The citi- 


zen who is worthy of the name desires peace and 
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abhors war as much as does the professional pacifi 
but he insists that we face conditions as they exist 
Between the two extremes—non-resistance, ¢al! 
‘*pacifism,’’ and defiant aggressiveness, called ‘‘ mili 
tarism,’’ both of which are absurd and pernicious 
lies the great middle ground on which we find o1 
selves. As a people, we are peaceful; we have 
inclination to exert armed force against others, a: 
vet are ready and willing to resort to force if neces 
sary to retain our honor, our liberty, and those ins 
tutions which are our heritage from a virile ancestry 
Perhaps, some day, when the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Micah come to pass, when men and nations are 
actually equal in fact as well as in theory, we may 
safely beat our swords into plowshares, abandon our 
pride in race and in country, and really love our 
sut unfortunately that 
day is not to be in this generation; stern realities pre- 
vent. As Mr. Coolidge said, ‘‘It is equally plain that 
reason and conscience are as yet by no means supreme 
in human affairs. The inherited instinet of selfishness 
is very far from being eliminated; the forces of evil 


alien neighbor as ourselves. 


are exceedingly powerful.”’ 

Wisdom and the hard learned 
prompt us to heed Joel’s admonition and beat a few 
of our plowshares into swords and some of our prun- 
ing hooks into spears, at least enough to insure com- 
pletely adequate preparedness. For we believe with 
the Saviour that ‘‘when a strong man armed keepeth 
his palace, his are in peace’’—his material 
goods, his ideals, and his institutions. 
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An Error Acknowledged 


In the February INFANTRY JOURNAL, Lieutenant G. A. Hadsell, author of the 


excellent article, ‘‘ Hawaii Nei,’ 
Coast Artillery Corps. 


the error, and we apologize sincerely. 


was erroneously carried as a member of the 


se 


He is, to use his own words, ‘‘a member of the 35th 
Regiment and of the glorious Infantry arm.”’ 


We are unable to aecount for 
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Legion of Honor 


Francis Dickie 





HE American Medal of Honor and the British 

Victoria Cross undoubtedly rank among the 

greatest decorations for military service in the 
history of the world. They are today the most difficult 
to obtain. There is one other which, by reason of its 
wider scope, its famous historic associations, and its 
association with Napoleon, has held a high place in the 
imagination of all nations for a century and a quarter. 
This is the Legion of Honor. 

In 1921 everything relating to this great symbol was 
scattered in private collections, except a few objects 
which were in the Grand Chancellery buildings, on the 
Quai d’Orsay. General Dubail issued an appeal to 
Legionnaires. Unfortunately the French members 
were not in a position to respond. When the need be- 
came known, eight Americans at once subseribed suffi- 
cient money to build a foundation for the future, 
France’s newest museum of historical import. The 





largest single contributor was William Nelson Crom- 
well, a New York lawyer, who gave a million franes. 
The other chief donors were Mrs. A. B. Spreckles; 
Mr. and Mrs. Blumenthal; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Tuck ; 
Mr. A. C. Gurnee; and Eugene Higgins. <A part of 
the old Palace of the Legion of Honor (the Grand 
Chancellery building erected in 1787) was rebuilt into 
the Museum. Gifts of large and small collections of 
objeets relating to the Legion of Honor came in from 
time to time, until by 1930 it has acquired the greatest 
gathering of objects relating to the Decoration to be per; _ istorv. There are painting: ‘ 
housed under one roof in the entire world. Neverthe- ay ee nee eee oe 
less, it is the least known of historically interesting 











Inauguration of Legion of Honor 


; the decoration of the Cross on pipes, on gloves, 
on saddles, on barrels and butts of guns, on swords, 
and on plates and glasses from the homes of famous 





Legionnaires. The ribbons are faded by time, and 
many a cross is eroded with rust and blood. 

From so large a collection, the difficulty is to select 
the most outstanding for description. The choice for 
illustration is still more -difficult. An engraving by 
Bebucourt dealing with the retreat of the French from 
Moscow gives such a moving picture of the horrors of 
that campaign and also the veneration that men paid 
to the Legion of Honor Cross that it won first place 
in the final selection. The suffering of the army is 
epitomized in this one fallen soldier, and the spirit 
toward the Cross. Suceumbing to hunger and ex- 
haustion he still will not give way to death until he has 
called a stronger companion to take his Cross and sword 
so that they will not fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The Legion of Honor was inaugurated in the Church 
of the Invalides on July 15, 1804. Napoleon, sole plan- 
ner of it, was the first to receive the decoration from 
spots in France, and is the least visited by Americans. the hands of his brother Louis. One of the most bril- 

Within the restful Museum rooms is displayed a_ liant gatherings of the notables of the French nation 
remarkable assortment of thousands of objects that assembled to witness a féte which, in a period noted 














Dying Chevalier Sends Home His Sword and His Cross 





throw light upon one of the most vivid and momentous for many historie and brilliant scenes, was one of 
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the greatest. From a specially raised throne Napoleon 
addressed the crowd. Then, when he himself had re- 
ceived the first Cross, he began distributing it to drum- 
mer boys and generals who had won it by their valor. 









This Group, Especially Arranged for This Photograph, Sym- 
bolizes Deep Underlying Amity Between U. S. and France 


It was the democracy of this order which gave it such 
a high place in the favor of the people. 

Napoleon did not create the order until years of war 
experience had taught him how much store men set 
upon the symbols of heroic service. But he was not 
only a soldier. He saw that men in other walks of life 
served their country equally, sometimes better than 
warriors. So he gave the decoration to scientists, in- 
ventors, and other brilliant men. Oberkampf, who in- 
vented the process by which patterns were printed on 
linen, was the first civilian to receive the Cross, in 1804. 

There are five grades of Legionnaires: Chevalier or 
Knight, Officer, Commander, Grand Officer, Officer of 
the Grand Cross. Since 1927, a Knight cannot rise to 
the next grade until he has held that grade for eight 
years. After being an Officer for five years he may 
After three 


be promoted to Commander. years, a 












Legion of Honor 


WEST POINT SCRAP BOOK 


The Librarian at the United States Military Academy, Major E. E. Far- 
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Commander ean become a Grand Commander. Rising 
in the Legion is a lifetime work. This rule of ascen- 
dency does not apply to decorations given to foreivn- 
ers, who may even be given the highest order at first, 
as was the case of General Pershing. 

Napoleon at first planned to limit the Legionnaires 
to 6,000. But he carried on so many wars that this 
number had to be extended. By the time that his rule 
was ended 32,000 persons had received the Cross. In 
the next 100 years the increase was very small, only 
17,000 names being added to the illustrious roll. The 
World War added 90,000 more, and at the present 
writing the official figures show that 141,386 people 
have been decorated. To date 19,018 Americans have 
been awarded the medal, for civilian aid to 
France, the majority for war service. 

As a fitting mark of that lasting amity between the 
United States and France begun in the days of La- 
fayette and Rochambeau, one room has been set aside 
for relies relating to this. 


some 


There are paintings of 
American generals who have been awarded the Cross. 
One of the most interesting objects is a Sévres group, 
made up of figure of Lafayette, sword in hand, and on 
his either side an American and a French soldier of 
the World War. In this room is also one of the most 
remarkable busts of Lincoln. Strangely enough it is 
by an unknown sculptor, done in Sévres. A bust of 
Washington in marble is a very finished piece of work. 

When one walks through the restful rooms one sees 
a remarkable pageant of the past, made possible by 
bringing together at last the results of years of work 
by many private collectors. Though this place is rich 
in historie interest, the story is hardly known. Some 
of the photographs shown here were taken of the ob- 
jects for the first time, through the kind cooperation 
of Director M. Henri Torre. 

It is inspiring to know that the efforts of a small 
group of American citizens have now provided a home 
for the Legion of Honor, which for 126 years has held 
a place in the eyes of the peoples from 
the world. 


all parts of 


man, is very anxious to obtain for that library one or more copies of ‘*The 
West Point Scrap Book,’’ by Woods, and of ‘‘Songs of the Graduates,’’ music 
by Apelles, words by a Cadet, illustrations by Whistler. 

If any of the readers of the Inrantry JourRNAL have copies of these 
books and are willing to part with them, Major Farman requests that they com- 


munieate with him. 
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T many stations protracted rainy seasons or 
long, severe winters limit the amount of out- 
door instruction during a portion of the year; 

at others terrain for field firing by indirect laying is 
not available. It is, therefore desirable to have some 
method, either indoor or involving short ranges, for 
carrying on indirect laying instruction. The 1000-inch 
landseape target firing described in the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL for October, 1929, is an excellent scheme for 
training machine gunners in battery drill and in some 
phases of indirect laying. However it involves firing 
caliber .30 ammunition, not often possible indoors, and, 
due to the number of artificial conditions imposed, 
does not constitute an entirely adequate system of in- 
struction in indirect laying. In an effort to devise 
indoor instruction in indirect laying which follows 
closely the ground or TOG method of obtaining data 
in the field and of applying the computed firing data 
to the guns, and which permits checking for accuracy, 
the method deseribed herein was developed. 





The Setup 

The targets used are the standard Series A land- 
scape targets issued by the Ordnance Department. 
They are set up in target frames with wide wooden 
bases, or, are fixed to a wall. Additional landscape 
targets in frames are used for mask and friendly 
troops, usually one panel being sufficient to represent 
either the mask or the troops. The guns may be 
mounted with or without T-bases, as there is no firing, 
and sand bags are not necessary. The intervals be- 
tween guns are small. The aiming circle, protractor, 
plotting materials, and fire control tables are used as 
in the field, but a tape measure is employed instead of 
the range finder to secure ranges. In general, this 
substitution of a tape measure for the range finder 
constitutes the only artificiality in this method. Base 
and aiming stakes are mounted on wooden bases so 
that they ean be set up on hard floors. No ammunition 
is required as the guns are not fired. 

The officer in charge of the instruction selects the 
target, wide or narrow as he desires, and places the 
mask and troop panels in position. In the early stages 
of instruetion he may disregard mask or troops. He 
may check to see whether or not mask and troop clear- 
ince exist, when the problem involves clearance, before 
iaving the problem solved. A method of checking fol- 
ows. Move the mask and troops out of the way. Place 
the quadrant elevation to hit the target on one of the 





‘This system of indoor instruction in indirect laying of machine 
funs was developed and used with success in Company D., 31st 
infantry, to overcome the limitations imposed on training by 
the protracted rainy season of the Philippine Islands. 





Indoor Instruction in Indirect Laying, 


Browning Machine Guns 


First Lieutenant W. H. Schaefer 


guns by setting off the range to the target (range in 
inches multiplied by whatever factor he selects to give 
appropriate outdoor indirect laying ranges) on the 
rear sight and laying on the target. Replace the mask 
and troops, and, without disturbing the laying, set off 
on the rear sight the corresponding range for clearance 
of mask or troops as shown in Tables 2 and 3, Fire 
Control Tables. If this line of sighting clears the mask 
or troops, the mask will be cleared or the troops safe. 


The Conduct of a Problem 

Preliminary arrangements and tasks assignments. 
Having placed in position the landscape target and 
the panels representing mask and troops, and the guns 
being mounted, the instructor makes the following as- 
signments to tasks. He details a battery commander, 
a corporal, and No. 1 for each gun, instructing them 
that they are to establish base and aiming stakes, lay 
the guns, and otherwise handle the battery as they 
would in a field problem; they are not informed as 
to what constitutes the target. He details two men for 
plotting and figuring firing data, one man for the 
aiming circle, and two men to handle the tape measure, 
explaining to the entire group that in the field the 
ranges would be obtained by means of a range finder. 
He designates the target, the mask, and troop posi- 
tions to this detail for obtaining and plotting prelimi- 
nary data, and designates the position of the OP. He 
announces to the entire group that the OP is also the 
IAP. (If desired an IAP other than the OP may be 
designated; an aiming stake mounted on a wooden 
base makes a satisfactory IAP). He announees to the 
men handling the tape measure that for all ranges 
one inch is equal to an appropriate number of yards, 

















Fig. 1.—Setup for Indoor Instruction, Indirect Laying 


the range factor being previously determined to give 
reasonable outdoor or field ranges. 

Obtaining preliminary data. The man operating the 
aiming circles sets it up at the OP, orients it, and 
measures and records the magnetic azimuths and 
angles of site from the OP to the target flanks, to the 
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mask, to the troops, and to the flank guns. In measur- 
ing azimuths to the guns, he sights on the pintles; and 
in obtaining angles of site to the guns, he sights on 
the bolt handles or to a point approximately the height 
of the bullet in the chamber if the guns were loaded. 
The two men with the measuring tape measure the 
distance in, inches from the OP to the target flanks, 
to the mask, to the troops, and to the flank guns; 
they convert these ranges to yards, using the range 
factor designated by the instructor, and record them. 
It will be noted that preliminary data are obtained 
exactly as in the field except that a tape measure is 
used in place of a range finder. 

Plotting the data. The two men detailed for plotting 
now plot the rays representing the magnetic azimuths 
OP to target flanks, OP to troops, OP to mask, and 
OP to flank guns, having received the necessary data 
from the operator of the aiming cirele. Using any 
appropriate scale they scale off the correct ranges on 
these rays as furnished by the detail handling the 
tape Ilaving located on the plotting the 
target and the flank guns, they draw lines connecting 
the guns with their flanks of the target. They now 
measure the magnetie azimuth of the base lines and 
send this information, together with the data relative 
to the azimuths, aiming cirele to guns, and the battery 
angle of convergence or distribution, to the detail at 
the battery. They also measure the ranges of the flank 
guns to their parts of the target, aud to mask and 
troops, using the same seale as used in the plotting. 
Using the mil formula and the angles of sight fur- 
nished by the aiming circle operatcr, and obtaining 
the required ranges from the plotting, they compute 
the vertical intervals 
guns—troops. 


measure. 


guns—target, guns—mask. 
Then by means of the trajectory and 
safety chart, tables 4a and 4b, or tables 1, 2, and 3, 
Fire Control Tables, they compute the quadrant eleva- 
tions to target, troops, and mask, and figure clearance 
and safety. If clearance and safety exist, they trans- 
mit the elevation data to the detail at the battery. 
Applying the data to the guns. The battery com- 
mander has all guns lay on the OP as an IAP. As 
soon as he receives data relative to the magnetic 
azimuths of the base lines and of the lines aiming 
circle to flank guns, he figures the azimuths, guns to 
aiming circle, interpolates for the interior guns, com- 
putes the gun angles of parallax, combines them with 
the base angle, and establishes base stakes. Using 
the battery angle of convergence or distribution 
furnished by the plotting detail, he figures the gun 
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in Indirect Laying 


angles of convergence or distribution and establis:; 
aiming stakes. As soon as he receives the quadrant 
elevations of the flank guns from the plotting detail, 
he interpolates for the interior guns and lays the gins 
for elevation by means of the clinometers. It is ap- 
parent that the procedure at the battery is exactly 
the same as it would be for a problem in the field 
Checking the laying. The guns having been laid for 
direction by means of the aiming stakes and for ele. 
vation by clinometer, the instructor checks the laying. 
Without disturbing the laying, he runs up the rear 
sights of each gun to its range, gun to target, ranves 
of the interior guns being obtained by interpolating 
between the flank If the problem has 
been figured accurately and the guns have been laid 
correctly, the lines of sighting of all guns will be di- 
rected on their respective parts of the target. It is 
obvious that the lines of sighting check the laying 
for direction, and it is apparent that they also check 
for accuracy of elevation data if the following points 
are considered. Quadrant elevations are found by 
adding algebraically the angles of elevation and the 


angles of site. 


gun ranges. 


The angles of elevation for the ranges 
of the various guns to the target are checked by run- 
ning up the rear sights to these ranges. The angles of 
site, guns to target, as figured using long ranges ob- 
tained by applying the range factor designated by the 
instructor, are exactly the same as the actual angles 
of site on the indoor range, due to the operation of 
the principle regarding corresponding parts of similar 
triangles. Consequently the lines of sighting estab- 
lished by running up the rear sights to the ranges, 
guns to target, are actually on the lines of site, guns 
to target, if all work has been done correctly. 

It will be seen from this brief description of the 
method, that it covers all of the points involved in the 
solution of an indirect laying problem in the field, ex- 
cept practice in the use of the range finder; that the 
training may be conducted during inclement weather; 
that a larger number of men ean be trained than would 
be possible in the field in the same length of time; 
that almost any type of terrain can be simulated by 
ingenuity in the placing of targets, panels representing 
mask or troops, and the OP; and that interest ean be 
maintained because results can be checked even though 
there is no firing. It is believed that this method of in- 
struction can be further developed to permit firing the 
problems by the preparation of trajectory charts for 
sub-caliber ammunition and the construction of thie 
necessary devices for firing the smaller ammunition. 
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The Cost of the National Guard 


Colonel William H. Waldron, Executive Officer, Militia Bureau 


DO YOU KNOW how much money the Federal Government puts into the National Guard each year? 


money the States provide? 
he gets for his money? 
capita cost of a National Guardsman is? 


All of these interesting questions are answered in this article. 
and little-known information about the National Guard.—EbIrTor. 


HE cost of the National Guard is the sum total 

of the money that is expended on that component 

of the Army of the United States. The follow- 
ing summary shows what it is and whence it comes: 


Federal appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1931 (and a like amount for the 
8 ee ee re 

State appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, which is the 
latest date for which data are avail- 
no cSeeued wena daeka ted eaadewe se 

Rental of armories and from private 
sources (estimated ) 


$32,909,142.00 


15,037 ,008.70 


2,000,000.00 





eT eT eet Ty TET $49 511,806.70 


Table No. 1, which accompanies this article, gives 
the details of the distribution of all of these funds, both 
federal and state. In this table Column 2 shows the 
allocated enlisted strength of the National Guard to 
the States. In the past this has been somewhat errone- 
ously referred to as the authorized strength, but there 
is no such thing, except that imposed by the limitation 
of funds for the support of the National Guard. 

In Column 3 appears the amount of federal aid ap- 
portioned to the States by the Militia Bureau. It 
will be noted that in this there is a considerable varia- 
tion. This is due to the kind of military organizations 
maintained by the States. In the States that have 
large mounted organizations the costs in animal care- 
takers and forage make a considerable item. The 
nineteen States that maintain aerial observation squad- 
rons also have their allotments increased to meet the 
heavy expenses incident to such an organization. 

The funds provided by each State for the support 
of the National Guard appear in Column 4. Here 
also there is a wide variation, which ranges all the 
way from the State that meets the federal aid with 
a like amount, down to the one which provides only 
a small percentage. A complete comparison may be 
arrived at by considering Columns 5 and 6 together. 
Here the range extends from the States of Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and Illinois, which supply more 
funds per capita than does the National Government, 
down to Nevada and Georgia which supply only small 
proportions. 

Column 9 shows the per capita cost of the National 
Guardsman, considering both federal and state ex- 
penditures. It is not possible to pro rate the $2,000, 


000 derived from armory rentals and add it to these 
figures, so it is disregarded entirely. 





What projects are included in the Militia Bureau’s federal appropriation? 


How much 
How much it costs each citizen to maintain his National Guard for a year, and what 


What the per 


Other articles to follow will furnish similar vital 





Now all of this makes it appear that the National 
Guard costs a mighty lot of money—and it does. But 
when you take a one-cent lead pencil and caleulate 
it all out, the figures are not so appalling as they 
seem at first impression. Let us try it. There are 
about 122,000,000 people in the United States. Figur- 
ing the cost of the National Guard on a country-wide 
per capita basis, we find that your individual share 
is just a little over 40 cents. In other words, it costs 
the people of the United States about 40 cents a year 
each to maintain their National Guard. 

What do you get for your 40 cents. In the first 
place, you have a splendidly organized and equipped 
force of 190,000 citizen soldiers who are well trained 
and who stand ready to step into the breach when 
the situation is such that it cannot be handled by the 
constituted civil authorities. This may take the form 
of a disaster to a community in which the elements 
play a part—flood, fire, tornado, or wreck. Or, it 
may assume the nature of a disorder, which if un- 
checked may develop into a riot with an angry and 
uncontrollable mob, bent upon the destruction of life 
and property. You may say that yours is a peaceful 
community and that you have never needed and are 
not likely to need the services of the National Guard 
for this latter The chances are that you 
are correct, but you are correct because of the very 
fact that there is a force whose moral influence makes 
itself felt up and down the land. 
would transgress the rights of 


purpose. 


Those persons who 
others are deterred 
simply because they know that they cannot ‘‘get away 
with it.’’ They know that the National Guard is a 
body of loyal citizen soldiers who stand ready on 
call to back up the legally constituted authorities, to 
help them in upholding the dignity of the State, and 
to protect vour life and vour property. 

In the second place, the National Guard is the 
citizen soldiery elements of the national defense. It 
is organized into 18 combat divisions, nine cavalry 
brigades, and certain essential corps, army, and GHQ 
troops. All of these are equipped for peace strength 
and are prepared to take their places in any military 
force that may be ealled into service in case of na- 
tional emergency. 

In Column 7 of Table No. 1 you will find the total 
amount of money devoted to the maintenance of the 
National Guard in the several States. These funds 
are distributed under the various Militia Bureau pro- 
jects indicated in Table No. 2. Those of you who are 
in the National Guard and those who engage in activi- 
ties that have to do with the supply of the National 
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Guard receive a proportionate share of the money 
ineluded in the disbursement of these funds. In other 
words, all of this money goes into the trade channels 
of the country and is distributed over the United 
States in such a way that hundreds of thousands of 
the people receive direct or indirect benefit from it. 


National Guard 


ie Ss 
Ariz. 
W. Va. 
a se 
Calif. 
Mass. 
Wyo. 


42% 
41% 
41% 
41% 
36% 
36% 


36% 


You have in your communities hundreds of national 
guard armories that are made available for a variety 


of eivie 


purposes. 


the only place available for large assemblies. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which the 
States support their National Guard in proportion 
to what the federal Government cloes. 
tabulation shows this with the States arranged in 
order on a pereentage basis: 


1. Conn. 
c: yee a 
a. we 


Vt. 
m. me 


Penna. 


In many places the armory is 


The following 


46% 
45% 


44% 


TABLE No, 1 


Ind. 
Md. 
D. C. 
Iowa 
Minn. 
Ohio 
Ark. 
Mich. 
R. I. 
Maine 
Wash. 
Colo. 
Wis. 
Nebr. 
Fla. 


31% 
30% 
29% 
29% 
29% 
29% 
28% 
27% 
27% 
26% 
26% 
25% 
25% 
24% 


23% 
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Kans. 
x. < 
Ky. 
Del. 
Okla. 
N. D. 
r. mB 
Utah 
Ore. 
8. C. 
Tex. 
Mont. 
Tenn. 
Va. 
La. 
Mo. 
N. M. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Idaho 
5. D. 
Nev. 


Ga. 


23% 
23% 
22% 
21% 
20% 
19% 
18% 


A Table Showing the Federal and State Appropriations for the Support of the National Guard, Fiscal Year, 1930. 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 


Florida Sa 


Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

[inois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Porto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah - 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Unallotted ! 


Total 


approximately 


Enlisted 
Strength of 
National 
Guard, 
June 30, 1930, 
Including 
Ww. O's. 


Amount 
of Federal 
Aid 
Apportioned 


o 


169,983 


$1 , 235,820.45 


$607 , 216.82 
150,045.08 
397,090.81 
940,323.36 
337,990.98 
685,050.95 


263 ,644.37 
1,453,137. 
746 795.7 
548,757. 
616 , 369.98 
454,043.2 
378,400. 
358 , 230.06 
567 ,622. 
1,575,954. 
759,946. 
945 ,847 .2 
278 ,999.: 
776 , 987 .< 
139, 792.5 
231 , 598 . 8: 
24,881.5% 
171,905. 2: 
828,534.7 
268 , 164. 
3,391,467. 
537 ,342. 
151,234. 
1,438,843. 
877 , 466.5 
529 850. 
2,107 ,350. 
190,024. 


1,524,468 .37 
283,330. 
142,061. 
607 ,348. 
534,433.12 
205 , 965.6 
706,699.12 
150,374.14 

1,757 .531.56 


$32 ,426 675.25 


allotted to 


State 
Appropria 
tions 


4 


$04,000. 
104,632. 
157,500. 


538, 106.5 


113,640.87 


976,413.2 


31,700. 


57,827. 


127,277.73 


40,000. 


130 ,274.7 


33,100. 
1,650,111. 
337,000. 
221,378. 
179,800. 
126,454. 
ny 


892 ,922.§ 


284,500.02 


378 , 428.7 


40,000. 


1,638 , 586.5 
42,000. 
128,410. 
63 ,850. 
27,500. 
£6,700. 


301 , 409.1: 


62,790. 
119,190. 


110,345.02 
191,081.45 


141.500, 


20 000.00 


84,520, 


$15.057 008.7 


Amount per capita 
per 
National Guardsman 


Federal 





Appropriated 
by Federal 
and State 

Governments 


‘ 
$701,216 
254,677. 
554,590. 


1,478, 429.87 


451,631. 
1,661, 464.22 
154,119. 


199,613.32 
562,561.32 
570,536.47 


313,862.6 
296 ,744.¢ 
3,108 , 248.6 
1,083 ,795.7 


770,135.02 


796 , 169.99 
580, 498 . Or 
441,920.¢ 
£80,991. 
808 ,472. 
2,468,877. 
1,044,446. 
1,324,276. 
318,999.35 
906 ,026. 
165,948 .7: 
304, 730. 


27,231.58 


313,080. 


1,821 ,201.72 


926 ,699 .12 


24,84. 


1,757,531 .56 


$47 , 463 ,683..9% 


*No information furnished; estimated from 1929 report. Distribution among items estimated by Militia Bureau. 
1Unallotted includes 


Quartermaster General for manufacture of new uniforms. 

2 Does not include approximately #2,000,000.00 derived by organizations from rental of armories and other private sources. 
% Average per capita from Federal appropriations based on enlisted strength as of June 30, 1930—$190.76. 
* Average per capita from State appropriations—$ss.46. 


Total Amount 
per capita per 
National 
Guardsman 


5 Average per capita from Federal and State appropriations—$279.° 
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You will be further interested to know what be- 
comes of the money appropriated by, Congress for the 
support of the National Guard. This money is in- 
cluded in three major activities under which there 
area total of 43 projects. All of this is shown in 
Table No. 2, which will give you an idea of the wide 
variety of the activities of the National Guard. 

The initial estimates for the funds included in the 
appropriation bills have to be made up nearly two 
years in advance of the date when these funds are 
made available. During such an extended period of 
time, conditions may change appreciably and the 
Militia Bureau might find it uneconomical and unwise 
to adhere to the exact amounts which were appropri- 
ated for specific project. To meet this situation, Con- 
gress provides for a ten per cent interchangeability 
among the items, those under Arms, Uniforms, and 
Equipment, and the Chief of the Militia Bureau can 
make these changes with the approval of the Secretary 
of War. This gives considerable flexibility in the 
handling of funds. The transfer of funds among the 
projects under the item Arms, Uniforms, and Equip- 
ment may be made to the extent desired. 


TABLE No. 2 


A Table Showing the Federal Appropriation for the Support 
of the National Guard, During the Fiscal Year 1932. 


Project 
No. 


Sub-appropriation 1932 





Arming, Equipping and Training the National Guard 


1 Forage, bedding, ete. $ 1,255,707 
2 Employment of caretakers “wy 2,428,553 
Camps of Instruction: 

3 Field Training 9,129,550 
+ CP Exercises : ee 15,915 
5 Construction and maintenance of current 

camps eee 66,667 
6 Continuation of construction work on camp 

sites 100,000 
7 Upkeep of National Guard camps ... 150,000 
8 Military Service Schools 375,000 


9 Property and Disbursing Officers for the 
SE ko toh od eee Res 79,800 








The Cost of the 


National Guard 





93 
24 
25 
26 
27 


9 
29 


wm Oboe 


General Expenses :— 
Militia Bureau, 


sergeants 


** Arming, 
ing the N. G.’’ 


for the 


Wages of range keepers 
Rental of target ranges 
Construction work on target 
Repair work on target ranges 
renovation of 
equipment 

Repair, organizational equipment 
Gasoline and oil, ete., 
stationery, ete. 


transportation 


hospitalization 
sonnel injured during armory drill 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Correspondence courses 
Pay, ete., for officers, N. 
Travel, Regular Army personnel: 
instruction 
Camps of instruction 
Changes of station 
Miscellaneous, Corps 
Officers on duty in War Department 
Transportation of equipment and supplies 
instructor 


Armory Drill Pay 


Pay 


Articles of the uniform 
QM Motor Equipment, supplies and repairs 
Musical instruments, supplies and repairs 

QM = equipment, 


Total 


for armory training 


Areas 


Equipping and 


National Guard 
CWS equipment, supplies and repairs 
Ordnance equipment, supplies and repairs 
of airplanes 
Air Corps equipment, supplies and repairs 
Signal Corps equipment, supplies and repairs 
Engineer equipment, supplies and repairs 
Medical equipment, supplies and repairs 

of animals 


$29,722 
43,660 
50,908 
15,000 
30,000 


149,629 
88,017 
157 ,605 
50,000 


49,008 


5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
19,920 


185,000 
82,469 
20,000 
45,000 

5,000 

225,000 

480,000 


$15,339,630 


$11,632,368 


Arms, Uniforms, Equipment, Etc., for Field Service, 
National Guard 


951,231 
202,919 
74,980 


219,000 


2,246,531 


36,900 
600,000 
884,185 
504,635 
138,802 

22 636 


55,325 


Total, ‘‘ Arms, Uniforms, Equipment, etc.’’ $ 5,937,144 
$32,909,142 








The Modern Pentathlon appeared on the Olympic 
Program for the first time in the Vth Olympiad at 
Stockholm in 1912, and resulted from the desire of the 
International Olympic Committee to include in the 
Games a competition especially suitable to the modern 
sportsman. The event as introduced and as it still ex- 
ists represents the Committee’s conception of the 
modern Knight. This 20th Century cavalier must be 
able to overcome all obstacles that may confront him 
in carrying out his knightly mission. With the pistol 
or dueling sword he engages in personal combat; with 
any available horse he swiftly rides across country; 
the unfordable stream he swims; and he finishes the 
journey on foot. 

All American and foreign competitors have been 
drawn from the military services though there ap- 
pears to be no particular reason why this should be so 
in the United States, since a great many of the larger 
universities and colleges have ample facilities for the 
training of undergraduate competitors. To other ci- 
vilian athletes there are available the facilities af- 
forded by athletic clubs and fencing organizations. 
Revolver and pistol practice is possible in most Na- 
tional Guard armories and at various civilian and 
military outdoor target ranges. A good hunter hack 
ridden by a rider with a knowledge of pace is all that 
is necessary for the riding event. 

The 1932 Olympic Games are to be held at Los 
Angeles, California, and to the end that the repre- 
sentatives of America at this Olympiad may be the 
best possible, the special committee appointed by the 
American Olympic Association to select the three 
American pentathlon competitors is appealing to 
every athletic organization, collegiate or otherwise, to 
assist in securing candidates for this competition. 
Particularly is this committee interested in possible 
competitors at universities having mounted military 
units and fencing facilities, not only for 1932 but for 
future Olympiads. Plans have already been perfected 
for securing the best available competitors in the 
Army, the Navy, and the National Guard. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND PREPARATION FOR 
THE MODERN PENTATHLON 

The qualifications required by a competitor may be 

best understood from the following information as to 

the conditions under which the competition is held: 


Competition 
The competition consists of : 
Shooting. Pistol or revolver, 20 shots at 25 meters 


in four series of five each. 
Free style, 300 meters. 
Dueling sword (Epée). 


Swimming. 
Fencing. 
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The Modern Pentathlon 


Major General Guy V. Henry, U. S. A. 


Running. Cross-country, 4000 meters. 

Riding. Cross-country, 5000 meters, over changing 
ground and obstacles. 

One event per day on successive days. 


Special Regulations 

Shooting rapid fire, 25 meters. 

Arms. Revolver or pistol of any make or caliber 
with open sights. (Special stocks forbidden.) 

Number of Shots. Two sighting shots and 20 
record shots in four series of five each. 

Target. Silhouette figure, divided into zones, 5 
feet, 6 inches in height, 20 inches wide, as illustrated. 

Initial Position. Arm down, the muzzle of the 
weapon pointed at the ground, the stock of the gun 
touching the thigh. 

Firing. 
petitor. 

Record shooting commences at the command of 
Fire. The use of two hands is forbidden. When the 
command is given, the target appears for three sec- 
onds, then disappears for ten seconds, one shot at each 
appearance of the target. The shooting continues in 
this manner for five shots, except that the initial posi- 
tion is required for only the first shot of each series. 
The target is marked after each series. Scoring rules 
of the International Shooting Federation govern, 
which are the same as the American except that all 
competitors with 20 hits are rated higher than those 
with 19, competitors with 19 hits rate higher than 18, 
and so on. In ease of ties in total hits and score, the 
greatest number of 10’s decides; if the tie persists, 
then the number of 10’s in the last series; then the 
number of points in the last series; then the 10’s in 
the next to last series; then the points in the next to 
last series; and so on. Should the tie persist through 
the entire score, the points are halved. 

Good score, 170. Excellent score, 190. 


Two sighting shots are desired by the com 


Swimming (300 meter course, free style). Tie 
usual swimming regulations, except that the competi- 
tion is by heats without finals, with the result deter- 
mined by time alone. In ease of a tie in time. the 
place is divided. 

Good time, 6 minutes, 20 seconds. 
5 minutes, 20 seconds. 


Exeellent time. 


Fencing. The dueling sword. The usual fencing 
rules with the following exception: 

The fencers eliminated in any round, and having 
the same position in their respective pools, for in 
stance, Numbers 6, 7, ete., will fence a barrage unt! 
they have been classified. The general classificatio: 
of the eliminated fencers is arrived at by placing t! 
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‘umbers 6 of the various pools before those having 
ie Number 7, the Numbers 7 before the Numbers 8, 
ud so forth. 
Example. 
neers, 







For example, assume that there are 60 







st Round: Six pools and ten fencers. 
Those having the numbers 1 to 5 in each pool pass 
on the next round. The Numbers 6 in each pool fence 
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Lieutenant A. S. Newman Hopes that He Can Repeat This 
Score in Los Angeles. The Sighting Shots are Encircled 











together, as well as the Numbers 7, 8. 
a classification is obtained. 

In the general classification, the Numbers 10 will 
have the Numbers 55 to 60, the Numbers 9, 49 to 54, 
and so on. 

In this way, 50 per cent of the fencers are definitely 
classified. 
2nd Round: Three pools and ten fencers. 

Numbers 1 to 5 of each pool are qualified for the 
final. Numbers 6 to 10 fence together in the same 
manner as the same numbers of the first round. 

After this barrage, they obtain successively the 
numbers 16 to 30 in the general classification. 


9, and 10, until 








Cross-country (running). Course. Over broken 
ground, 4000 meters, the way being unknown to the 
competitors. 

Starts. Individual and one minute apart. 


alone to determine the relative place. 





Time 
Ties in time 
to be disposed of as provided for swimming, above. 
Order of starting by lot. 

Good time. 15 minutes. 







Excellent time, 13 minutes. 





Equitation. Starting order by lot. 
Habits. For officers, undress uniform. For gentle- 





men, hunting costume. 
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Weight. The weight will be 165 pounds, exclusive 
of saddlery. 

Horses. Good strong hunters hack, supplied by the 
Committee; flat saddles. Drawn by lot. 

Course. The course will not be more than 5000 
meters in length. It will be shown not later than the 
day before the event. The obstacles (natural and 


artificial) will be marked by 
the rider must pass. 


which 
The obstacles will be not more 
than 3 feet, 6 inches in height, nor 12 feet in width. 

Start. The start will be individual and five min- 
utes apart. 


flags between 


Speed. The speed will be 450 meters per minute. 
All exceeding the required time will be penalized a 
half a point for each two seconds lost. During the 
event the rider may not receive aid from anyone nor 
wait to,make a jump with another rider. 

Points, Each competitor receives at the start 100 
points, from which, in addition to the time penalties 
above, will be subtracted the following: 

3 points for the first refusal, or breaking out; 

6 points for the second refusal, or breaking out; 

50 points for the third refusal, or breaking out, after 
which the rider, without having taken the ob- 
stacles in question, has the right to continue to 
the next obstacle, without disqualification ; 

5 points for the fall of the horse or of the horse and 
rider ; 

10 points for the fall of the rider alone. 

The faults mentioned above—refusal, fall of the 
horse, fall of the rider—will not be counted except 
within a radius of 25 meters from both sides of the 
obstacles as marked. 

If the rider does not take the obstacles in the indi- 
cated order, or if he does not jump or attempt to jump 
between the flags, he must recommence his 
course at the place where the fault occurred. Other- 


two 


The Dueling Swordsmen Work Out 


wise, he is subject to disqualification for leaving 


course. 





In case of a fie in points, the result will be deter- 
mined by the time. 

Tips, going through or knocking over obstacles are 
not faults. 
Score. 
5000 
minutes. 


A properly handled hunter can easily make 
meters in less than the required time of 11 











Final Standing 

The final standing of each competitor is determined 
by the total of the five places secured in each of the 
events. For example, competitor ‘‘A’’ is sixth in 
shooting, third in swimming, third in fencing, fifth in 





Training for the Mounted Events, Lieutenant T. J. Sands Up 


running, and second in riding; his final score is 19. 
The competitor with the lowest aggregate number is 
first, the next lowest is second, and so on. 


THE CONDITIONS FOR THE MODERN 
PENTATHLON 

Records of the Modern Pentathlon competition in 
the Olympiads since 1912 show conclusively that it is 
truly an all-round event. Many competitors have 
done extremely well in one or two of the five events 
but their showing in the other three or four has placed 
them far down in the final standing. The experience 
of American competitors training for the team bears 
this out. It has been found, for example, that a man 
who starts out with better than average proficiency 
in three or four of the five events proves a better can- 
didate than one with exceptional ability in one or two 
of the events only. So firmly does the Committee be- 
lieve this, that it would hesitate to advise a candidate 
who is an exceptional swimmer or runner and with 
no other experience in any one of the various events 
to try for the team, whereas a natural athlete with 
above average ability as a runner, fencer, or swimmer, 
and a good knowledge of two or three of the other 
events is considered to be the ideal type, provided that 
training is started for considerable time prior to the 
competition. 

The above conclusion is corroborated by the ex- 
perience of the only civilian to try for the American 
team in 1928, Mr. Harry Lewis, then a member of the 
graduating class of Rutgers University. Mr. Lewis, 
a natural athlete, was a former intercollegiate swim- 
ming champion. As a member of the military unit 
at Rutgers he developed into a fair pistol shot. In 
fencing and running, while little more than a novice, 
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he showed marked promise. However, in riding he 
had no experience except for a short time prior to the 
competition and then with no trained supervision or 
suitable mounts. Mr. Lewis did not start training for 
the event until late in Mareh, 1928, and, while his 
progress was gratifyingly rapid, he was unable to 
place high enough in the final tryouts in May to justi 
fy his being named for the team. The 1928 Commit 
tee felt however that, had Mr. Lewis started his train 
ing in the summer or early fall of 1927, he probably 
would have made the team and proven one of our 
best competitors at Amsterdam. 

Since its introduction on the Olympic program in 
their native Stockholm, the Swedes have apparently 
considered the Modern Pentathlon as their own par- 
ticular event, for they have won the individual and 
team competition every time, with the other nations 
constituting the ‘‘field.’’ In 1912 America had one 
representative, Lieutenant, now Major, George 8S. Pat- 
ton of the Cavalry, who finished fifth. In 1920, at 
Antwerp (there was no Olympiad in 1916 due to the 
World War) Majors H. M. Rayner of the Cavalry and 
Robert Sears of the Ordnance, who finished sixth and 
seventh respectively, represented the United States. 
Our highest competitor at Paris four years later was 
Lieutenant George H. Bare, Infantry, who finished 
tenth. In Amsterdam no 
made the first ten. 

It looks from these results as though our representa- 
tives have grown progressively weaker. This is not so. 
Rather, the real explanation lies in the fact that the 
competition has materially Lieutenant 


American representative 


increased. 


Bare’s performance in the VIIIth Olympiad in Paris 








Lieutenant Lermond Ready for Start on a Practice 
Cross-country Run. 


would have placed him in the first five at Antwerp. In 
1928, this same officer, though he performed quite as 
well as in 1924, was unable to make the American team 
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Lieutenant Lindman of Sweden, the individual winner 
at Paris with a performance that set a new low score 
for the event, could place no better than third in 
Amsterdam. Lieutenants A. 8S. Newman, B. W. Brady, 
and G. W. Lermond of the Infantry, C. J. Mansfield 
and W. E, Johns of the Cavalry, R. W. Mayo, T. J. 
Sands, C. R. Barrett of the Field Artillery, and M. I. 
Carter of the Air Corps, have already entered for the 
final try-outs, and it is hoped that there will be addi- 
tional candidates from the Regular Army. The Na- 
tional Guard and the Navy are being canvassed and, 
through the professors of military science and tactics 
at R. O. T. C. units, the Committee expects to interest 
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promising candidates from these institutions. In short, 
our Committee proposes to cover the ground so 
thoroughly and in such detail that no athlete whose 
ability warrants his consideration for the 1932 team 
will be overlooked. Assistance will be extended to any 
candidate in arranging for training facilities should 
none exist at the university, college, or organization 
with which he may be affiliated. 

For any additional information, including details of 
the national try-outs, interested organizations or per- 
sons should write the Committee through its Secretary 
Major Wm. C. Rose, War Department, Washington, 
D. C, 


1932 Modern Pentathlon Games Committee 


Major GENERAL Guy V. Henry, Chairman, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


COLONEL L. KeEMpPER WILLIAMS, 
Whitney Building, 
New Orleans, La. 


CAPTAIN KARL T. FREDERICK, 
128 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lr. Cou. M. Roperr GUGGENHEIM, 
Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


Mr. Gustavus T. Kirsy, 
36 East 57th Street, 
New York City. 


Masor Harotp M. RAayNer, 
U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. 


Mr. Cart G. LEHMANN, 
52 Weequahic Ave., 
Newark, N. J. 


Masor Wo. C. Rose, Secretary, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


American Olympic Teams Arrive at Amsterdam 














Pan Americanism, its Origin and Development 


A. Curtis Wilgus, Associate Professor, Hispanic American History, 


N December 4, 1930, Dr. John Bassett Moore, 

former World Court Judge, speaking before the 

American Bar Association in New York, as- 
serted that in our relations with the Latin American 
states we had ‘‘drifted into a fog and lost our bear- 
ings.’ This is not the first time that so important a 
citizen of the United States has criticize our policy 
in the Western Ilemisphere, and doubtless it will not 
be the last. But while we criticize ourselves, we are 
being taken to task by others outside of the country 
and particularly by Latin Americans. Because of this 
wide-spread criticism, it seems desirable to examine 
the whole subject of Pan Americanism and its allied 
doctrines. 

In his volume entitled ‘‘Our Relations to the Na- 
tions of the Western Ilemisphere,’’ Charles Evans 
Hughes has pointed out what most citizens of the 
United States are prone to forget, namely, that the 
Monroe Doctrine, Pan Americanism, and Imperialism 
are separate policies, distinct in origin, characteris- 
ties, and aims. Chronologically they developed in the 
order given, and have quite generally remained in that 
order of importance in our national diplomacy. But 
while the Monroe Doctrine is the most talked of and 
the most important, its growth and development can- 
not be thoroughly understood and appreciated until 
one understands the meaning and nature of the other 
two. It is therefore the aim of the writer to present 
brief studies the significance to the United States and 
to Latin America of these various doctrines. 

The idea of Pan Americanism must be kept sepa- 
rate and distinet from the coneept of Pan Hispanic- 
Americanism, and from Pan Iberianism, or Pan Latin- 
ism. The first was intended originally to inelude al! 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere, Canada as 
well as the West Indies, and Hawaii. The second aims 
to inelude only the so-called Latin or Hispanice— 
American states, while the third embraces the rela- 
tions between Spain and Portugal on the one hand, 
and their former colonies in America on the other. 
With the last. however, we are not concerned here. 

Briefly stated, Pan Americanism emerged out of 
Pan Hispanic-Americanism. The latter was suggest- 
ed more than a century ago by Juan Martinez de Rozas 
of Chile, Francisco de Miranda and Simon Bolivar of 
Venezuela, Henry Clay of the United: States, and 
others. In facet the last two men are frequently but 
erroneously called the ‘‘fathers of Pan Americanism.”’ 

After the collapse of the Panama Congress, called 
by Bolivar in 1826, and the failure of the Mexiean 
government to reconvene it, the Latin American na- 
tions wearied for awhile of such meetings. But in 
1844 Juan Bautista Alberdi, an Argentine jurist, took 
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up the idea once more an: suggested a league of Latin 
American states, backed for the sake of stability by 
one or more European powers. Such a league shou! 
take cognizance of Latin American boundary disputes, 
arbitration, confederation, international law, inter- 
American communication, commeree, trade, and the 
like. No steps were taken at the time by any of the 
Latin American countries; but three vears later the 
governments of Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, New Granada 
(Colombia), and Peru met at Lima to draw up trea- 
ties, pertaining to confederation, commerce, naviga- 
tion, postal communication, and consular relations. 
After it was seen that this movement would definitel) 
fail, Peru, Chile, and Eeuador signed at Santiago in 
1856 a ‘‘Continental Treaty’’ for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a ‘‘great American family union.’’ This 
attempt likewise came to nothing. 

In 1864 the government of Peru invited the Latin 
American states to form a union which would main- 
tain peaceful relations and mutual respect among 
themselves, settle boundary disputes, and punish rey- 
olutionary peace-breakers. But the eight states rep- 
resented failed to consummate the project. 

It was not until 1880 that another attempt was 
made at Latin American ecoperation. In that year 
the Colombian® government issued invitations to the 
Latin American republics to attend a convention at 
Panama in 1881, for the purpose of coneluding a 
general arbitration treaty. Although fourteen nations 
replied to the invitation, this meeting was never held. 
because of the continuation of the War of the Pacific 
between Bolivia, Peru, and Chile. 

Finally, in 1888, was held the last inter Latin Ameri- 
ean meetings before the movement became Pan Ameri- 
can in scope. This was the Congress of Jurists which 
met at Montevideo, Uruguay, from August 25, 1888 
to February 18, 1889. At this conference treaties were 
drawn up dealing with Latin American international 
law, civil law, penal law, commercial law, and laws 
concerning trade-marks, eopy-rights, patents, and so 
on. 

Meanwhile, statesmen in the United States had _ be- 
come interested in the Pan Hispanic-American move- 
ment. James G. Blaine particularly, seeretary of 
State under President Arthur, saw an opportunity t: 
broaden the movement into Pan Americanism. Conse- 
quently, in 1881 he attempted to assemble represen 
tatives of the states of the Western Hemisphere, wit! 
the exception of Canada, in a great conference at 
Washington. Failing at the time, he succeeded eight 
vears later. when as secretary of state under President 
Harrison, he convened at Washington what was called 
the First International American Conference. Since 
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hat date five other similar conferences have been held, 
he second in 1901 at Mexico City, the third in 1906 
it Rio de Janeiro, the fourth in 1910 at Buenos Aires, 
the fifth in 1923 at Santiago, Chile, and the sixth in 
1928 at Havana, Cuba. A seventh is planned in 19353 
it Montevideo, Uruguay. 

At their inception, these conferences were looked 
ipon by the United States from the viewpoint of their 
probable economic value. Secretary Blaine had been 
particularly interested in encouraging the interchange 
of commodities with Latin America, and throughout 
the subsequent meetings this idea remained prominent. 
Thus of the 21 subjects discussed and agreed upon at 
the first conference, 17 were of an economic nature. 
In the second conference, 12 out of 19 dealt with such 
subjects. In the third, 10 out of 15; in the fourth, 12 
out of 14; in the fifth 15 out of 30; and in the sixth, 
29 out of 73 subjects coneerned economic questions. 
This stressing of the economic aspect has not always 
been looked upon with favor by the Latin American 
states, since many of them preferred to choose their 
products and markets for themselves, and to trade 
with whom they pleased. Other questions discussed 
at the conferences, and more particularly in the later 
ones, have dealt with social welfare and intellectual 
cooperation. In each meeting the problem of arbitra- 
tion has appeared and occasionally the Latin American 
delegates have attempted to inject into the discussions 
the question of the Monroe Doctrine and the whole 
foreign policy of the United States with regard to 
Latin America. Without doubt, the most important 
work of the conferences, has been the creation and 
maintenance of the Pan American Union (originally 
called the Bureau of American Republics) with its 
headquarters at Washington. 

While the United States Government has repeatedly 
instrueted its delegates not to dominate the discus- 
sions of the conferences, its representatives have been 
looked upon as leaders by most of the Latin American 
members. Exceptions have oceurred to this general 
rule when occasional blocs have been created by certain 
states to accomplish specific ends. These, however, 
have never been of long standing. All action taken 
by its representatives at the conferences have been 
looked upon by the United States as recommendatory 
rather than as mandatory, with the result that the 
signature of the delegates to the numerous treaties, 
conventions, resolutions, and the like has not bound 
the United States to take definite action. The Latin 
American states have followed this example; conse- 
quently, the meetings have frequently degenerated into 
debating societies and discussion groups. Most of the 
actual work has been done in committees, and in the 
later conferences many more subjects have been treat- 
ed in a shorter time than in the earlier meetings. The 
first conference continued 200 days, the second 102 
days, the third 36 days, the fourth 50 days, the fifth 
40 days, and the sixth 36 


days. 
ferences have attempted to 


Because the con- 
accomplish so much, the 


results seem comparatively small. Hence many ob- 
servers throughout the world have considered the 
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movement a failure and have attempted to convince 
others that such is the case. 

Several reasons have been adduced by these persons 
as contributing to the material failure of Pan Ameri- 
canism. The racial temperaments of the American peo- 
ples are fundamentally different, and their view points 
upon many questions are quite opposite. The men of 
the United States are eminently practical and _ busi- 
ness-like, while their southern brothers stress the cul- 
tural aspects of life. They are idealists, esthetic, 
rather than ethical, and emotional rather than logieal. 
These fundamental differences 
difficult. 

The United States must share the blame for the un- 
doubted paucity of conerete results accomplished at 
these gatherings. During the interims between the 
meetings, its public policy concerning imperialism and 
the Monroe Doctrine has frequently won enemies in 
Latin America to Pan Americanism, for the minds of 
the Latin Americans, and for that matter the minds 
of the people of the United States and Europe, have 
been confused and deceived into believing that the 
three-fold problem is really one. To disabuse the 
other Americans of this idea, and to regain their good 
will and diminish the suspicion directed toward its 
policies, the Government of the United States has at 
each succeeding conference attempted to justify and 
to make amends for its interim actions. 


have made progress 


This accounts 
in part for the fact that two conferences were attend- 
ed by the Secretary of State and a third by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

This action on the part of the United States has 
tended to center world interest in the conferences and 
to act as an advertising feature for the people of this 
country. Generally speaking, the nearer the seat of 
the conference is geographically to the United States, 
the greater the interest manifest by its citizens. Thus 
the conferences in and Cuba the 
greatest attention, that in Chile the 
least interest. 


Mexico 
while 


attracted 
aroused 


One of the most recent and at the same time one of 
the most important products of these Inter American 
conferences has been the calling of a series of special 
All-American conferences to discuss such subjects as 
highways, railroads, commerce, finance, agriculture. 
sanitation, public health, child welfare, women’s rights, 
scientific problems, bibliographical 
tional affairs, intellectual international 
law, and arbitration. This expansion and at the same 
time concentration and specialization of the confer- 
ences is perhaps the most healthy sign of growth and 
development in the whole history of the movement. 
In these meetings, as in the general conferences, the 
close association of the delegates from the several states 
in social and intellectual intercourse has proven of 
immeasurable value for increasing the good fellow- 
ship and friendliness between the nations. At the 
same time it has tended to remove national prejudices 
and mutual suspicion. Certainly these reasons, it 
would seem, afford sufficient justification for the con- 
tinuance of Pan Americanism as an 
policy of each of the American states. 


projects, educa- 
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Some Hints for Judging Hunters 


By Lieutenant Colonel C. L. Scott, Cavalry 


During recent years a widespread interest has developed among Infantry officers and ladies in riding and horse- 


manship, both for their military and their recreational value. 


shows and hunting at infantry posts has been rapid. 
tative articles in THE INFANTRY JOURNAL on 


must have firmly fixed in your mind the following 

points: (a) the conditions of the class to be judged ; 
(b) the way in which a hunter should perform; (c) the 
accepted type and conformation of a hunter; (d) a 
plan to record accurately, completely and quickly your 
observation of each horse in the class. 


[: order to judge a class of hunters properly you 


Know Conditions of the Class to Be Judged 

It is surprising that some judges and a large number 
of observers who are attempting from the side lines to 
pick the winner fail to read and understand the condi- 
tions of the class prescribed by the management of the 
show. For example, you find in some classes that per- 
formance will count 75% and conformation 25%, while 
in another, performance will count 50% and conforma- 
tion 50%. This material difference in the conditions 
of the classes makes considerable difference in judging. 
I frequently have heard from spectators criticisms of 
judging in a class where the conditions required the 
elimination of a horse for being overtime, or for one re- 
fusal regardless of how he looked or performed other- 
none of which had been noted by the critic. 
Ilow can you expect to judge, or to pick a winner un- 
less you know the rules governing your action? These 
rules or conditions are always printed on the score card 
furnished you by the management and in the show pro- 
gram. In order not to make this error, get to your 
class in time to read over and thoroughly understand 
the conditions of the class you are to judge before the 
first horse comes in the ring. 


Ww ise 


Performance 

Now as to the second important requirement ‘‘the 
way a hunter should perform,’’ the place to note this 
is provided on the score card under two headings, i. e. 
‘*Performance’’ and ‘‘Manners, and way of going.’’ 
In determining what to put under these headings, let 
us ask ourselves the question ‘‘how would I like a horse 
to go with me in the hunting field?’’ You certainly 
want a horse that is sensible and level headed ; one that 
doesn't pull and that vou can control; one that can 
stride along easily and tirelessly ; and particularly one 
that has his eyes and mind on his jumps and takes 
these jumps in a safe uniform way. Ticks are of minor 
consideration. One would certainly rather ride a horse 
in a hunt that moves along, takes his jumps safely and 
uniformly, even though he ticks all of them, than a 
horse who goes clean but in doing so, gets in too close 
to one jump, then stands back and takes a ‘‘chaney’’ 
jump at the next, and so on. The first horse is a 
safe, pleasant ride; the second horse is a gamble, keeps 
you on edge at every jump, and sooner or later will get 
you and himself into trouble. 

Now let us consider two other horses in the ring. 
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The growth in popularity and success of polo, horse- 


It is therefore contemplated to publish practical and authori- 
horsemanship and allied subjects from time 


to time.—EpIiror. 


One takes his jumps easily, smoothly and under contro! 
all the time. The next horse jumps easily and smooth- 
lv, but when committed to a jump is apparently diffi- 
cult to control and also hard to bring around on his 
turns. Of course, the first horse is the better in man- 
ner and way of going. 

Go on still to a comparison of two other horses for 
performance. Both jump well, are easy to handle 
throughout the course, but the first horse moves along 
smoothly, easily, and has a stride that goes somewhere 
and gives you the impression of power and endurance. 
The second horse gallops on his heels or up and down 
in one place too long. No. 1 undoubtedly has it over 
No. 2 in ‘‘way of going.”’ 

All of these points and many others must be con- 
sidered in a hunter class. In judging you must catch 
the good and poor points instantly and record them 
rapidly, as well as ticks made by poor take-offs, knock- 
downs, refusals, ete. Ticks, knock-downs, ete., in 
strictly jumping classes are apparent to any observer 
and can be scored by any child or attendant. 


Conformation 

Now as to type or conformation, the generally ae- 
cepted type of horse for a hunter is the thoroughbred 
type, or a type showing many of the best characteris- 
tics of a thoroughbred. We all know that we want lots 
of front, good shoulders, bone, substance and quality 
— above all, the horse must be put together right. It 
will do him no good to have a good long neck if it is 
set on his shoulders wrong. To get type and confor- 
mation fixed in your mind requires much, study, care- 
ful observation of many good horses and experience. 
In order to judge successfully, type must be instantly 
recognized and defects in conformation must stand out 
ata glance. You have not the time to go over in detail 
all the horses in a elass, neither should it be necessary. 
Know what you like and want in both type and con- 
formation, pick it out quickly, and eliminate at once 
what you dislike. Nothing will spoil a show as quickly 
as a slow judge—exhibitors and spectators become im- 
patient or get disgusted with slow, hesitating, uneer- 
tain judging. 


A Way of Recording Details 

It is most important to have a quick accurate system 
of recording what you see of the performance of each 
entry when you are handling a large class of good hun- 
ters, and then to base your decisions on what occurred. 
There is no uniform method among hunter judges of 
scoring all details of performance. Each one devises 
his own method of recording such details and still the 
final result is surprisingly uniform. For example. I 
judged several years ago in a large eastern show with 
two well known hunter judges. We kept well 
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separated in all classes, scored individually all entries 
and at the end of the class met to compare notes on 
performances. The show lasted four days and in- 
cluded many hunter classes. In practically every class 
we unanimously agreed on the best performance and 
usually had the same horses for 2d, 3d and 4th places, 
although they were not arranged in exactly the same 
order by all of us in every instance. During the show 
we discussed our methods of scoring details and found 
each of us had a different way of doing it but that in 
principle the methods were identical. We could tell 
just what a horse did throughout the course with re- 
spect to ticks, bad Jumps, way of going and. manners, 
ete. 

There is a copyrighted card for scoring hunters 
known as ‘‘ The Palmer System’’ which is an excellent 
method—concise and well designed. It is in use at The 
Cavalry School for instructing in judging. However, 
it has not been adopted at many hunter shows in the 
United States. The usual form of score card for hunt: 





ers is shown here and it is necessary for you to make 
your notes to fit this card. 

Now let us refer to the score card above which is in 
general use and I’ll try to indicate what system [ have 
for scoring as shown thereon and what the notes mean. 





Conditions. Horses up to carrying 160 lbs. to hounds. 
Over jumps not exceeding 4 feet in height—course A. 


Performance 


No. — - Manner 
ot & way 
entry 1 2 3 4 5 6 r 8 Total of going 
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Judging Hunters 


Class No. 10—Light-Weight Hunters 


Performance 
Ist Prize, Plate. 





POD 


The first horse that comes in we will say is No. 10. 
He gets in too close and ticks at No, 1 jump in front. 
I score two (2) against him and note that he was too 
close by putting an ‘‘x’’ just above this figure. At 
No. 2 jump he is O. K.—score off 0; at No. 3 he stands 
too far back and ticks behind. I score off 1 and note 
that he took off too far back by putting an ‘‘x’’ in 
front of this figure; at No. 4 he is O. K., score off 0; 
at No. 5 O. K., seore off 0; at No. 6 he is clean but too 
close up. I put an ‘‘0’’ to show he didn’t tick but | 
also put in an ‘‘x’’ above the ‘‘0”’ to record the too 
close in jump; No. 7 and 8 are O. K., so seore off 0. 
Now what is the result?) Two ticks resulting from 
bad take-offs and three bad jumps out of eight jumps. 
These are too many errors to warrant us giving him a 
good way of going, so under ‘‘manners and way of 
going’’ we note ‘‘F’’ to indicate ‘‘fair only,’’ and un- 
der remarks we put ‘‘erratic jumper.”’ 

No. 16 comes next, jumps well and regularly but 
pulls and is hard to eontrol on the turns. At the 
jumps we score as indicated. Manners and way of 
going are poor so we note it with a ‘‘P’’ in the column 
under this heading. 

No. 20 next. He jumps well and regularly, but he 


gallops too high. Over jumps ‘‘0’’ is his score off. 


AWARDS 
60%. Conformation 406%. 1 — No. 40, 3 No. 20 
2d, 3d, 4th Prizes. Ribbons. o No. 30) 4 No. 38 








Total 


Conformat.on 


Remarks. 


















Erratic Jumper 





Pulls 





Hard to control on 
amd on heels. 


Gallops high 


Unwilling 





Jumper. 


Sticky at 


jumps 









Good mover but hangs a front leg 


No hunter 


Yaws out on turns 


Common—poor mover 


o& go \ little too hot. 








(Best performers ( 40 Symbols: 
noted on back of ( 30 X = A bad jump. If over seore off it means 
card.) ( 20 too Close. If in front of score off it 
( 21 means horse stood back too far. 
( 26 R => Refusal. RO Run out. 
P => Poor, F Fair, G Good. 
VG = Very good and can be made or — 
E => _ Exeellent§ and ean be made or - 
HF = Horse fell: RF Rider fell 
HRF = _ Horse and rider fell. 
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Under manners and way of going we give him very 
good by noting a ‘‘V. G.’’ in this column. Also in eol- 
umn of remarks we note ‘‘gallops high.’’ Now this 
horse is way above the average. We don’t want to 
lose him or overlook him or have to search through a 
eard of 50 to 100 entries to find him. How do we 
separate him from the average? I was shown how to 
best accomplish this by a well known hunter judge, 1. 
e., turn your score card over and write his number 
(20) on the back thereof about the middle of the ecard. 
You put this number in the middle of the card so you 
can record better performances that may follow above 
and ones not so good below it. 

No. 25 next. First jump O. K., second jump O. K., 
third jump refuses. Score off 2 and note it is a refusal 
by putting ‘‘R’’ above the fault. The rest of the 
jumps are O. K. but throughout the course the horse 
needs driving at all jumps, so note under remarks ‘‘un- 
willing jumper.’’ We think his manners and way of 
going are poor and note it with a ‘‘P”’ in this column. 

No. 30 next. Makes a clean score over jumps. Gal- 
lops better than No. 20. We score him ‘‘very good 
plus’ as shown and put his number on the back of our 
card above No. 20. 

No. 60 next. over first, second and 
jumps ©. K. but refuses three times at No. 4. 
refusals recorded and the horse eliminated. 

No. 40 next. Makes the best performance yet made. 
Recorded with an ‘‘E’’ for excellent. Also put his 
number (40) on back of card near the top. 

Now having completed the jumping, all horses are 
brought into the ring stripped, say sixty of them—to 
be judged for conformation. Do we want to score all 
of them for conformation? I’d say surely not, we’d 
never get through the class. We want the 8 or 10 
best performers and can find them on the back of our 
card without wasting time searching through sixty 
numbers for them. We send these top performers up 
front and then walk quickly through the remaining 
horses to see that we haven’t missed an exceptionally 
good type with a good performance. Having picked 
out the best we ean clear the ring of the other horses. 


third 
Three 


Goes 


Judging for Conformation 

Our next step is to determine the conformation and 
soundness of the horses left in the ring. Is our top 
performer sound? Is he good enough to win over the 
others after adding conformation to his performance? 
The only advice on conformation I could give in a 
short article of this kind is ‘‘do not get involved in 
details.” Stand well off from your horse to judge 
conformation—take him in as a whole—together with 
the other horse or horses with which you are comparing 
him. His defects will show up quicker at a reasonable 
distance, whereas he might be put together all wrong 
and you’d never notice it if right up under him. 
Examine him from front to rear. Trot him out to see if 
he is going sound. Also examine him close up for 
soundness. Then complete your card as shown for this 
entry and for the other prize winners and initial it. 


Now this card may look like a Chinese puzzle to 
you, particularly until you study it and know the 
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meaning of the symbols used. From it I could answe1 
any and all reasonable questions and support my fina! 
decision with my record of the class. 


Conduct as a Judge 

As a beginner try to start judging with experienced 
horsemen. Keep your eyes open, ask them questions at 
the right time. Make your own decisions and 
notes and compare them with those of the other 
judges. State frankly that you are just starting on 
such work and ask help. Don’t try to conceal your 
ignorance by arguing. Even after becoming an ex- 
perienced judge always be polite and considerate of 
your fellow judges in the show. Listen to their point 
of view and state your own clearly and concisely, never 
in an antagonistic manner. Don’t consume time quib- 
bling over details but under no conditions sacrifice a 
principle. Do not let your decisions be influenced un- 
duly by the past performance or reputation of a horse 
or by the standing of the exhibitor. Be careful of your 
conduct in and out of the ring and don’t subject your- 
self and the management to criticism by becoming too 


closely associated with any particular exhibitor. Get 
to your classes ahead of time. Have a good word for 
the hard working manager and ring attendants. 


When in the ring keep your mind on the job and do 
your work quickly. Nothing spoils a show like a slow, 
indifferent judge. 

Do not be too loud in your criticism of horses in the 
class. The owner or riders hear you and it only hurts 
their feelings and in no way helps you to judge the 
class. Be civil to exhibitors and answer politely any 
proper questions they ask. Don’t try to alibi a de- 
cision by blaming your co-judges. Go out of your way 
to assist the press representatives that try to get proper 
information of you concerning classes. They are there 
to help the show and horse activities in general. It is 
your duty to assist them. 

When you are a judge or even a spectator at a horse 
show or any gathering of horsemen, it is well to keep 
your eriticism of all classes and the way participants 
perform in them to yourself, or at most only, criticise 
them to your friends and in such a way that you will 
not be overheard. You may not like a certain class, or 
certain horses and riders in it, yet there may be people 
sitting right next to vou who have horses, friends, or 
relatives in the class. To hear criticism directed at 
them is certain to cause resentment and will do you 
and the show which you attend no good. 

In conclusion, I repeat that the system described 
for detailed work herein is the one | personally use. | 
have obtained many of the most useful ideas therein 
from experienced hunter judges. I know that there 
are other ways of accomplishing the same results which 
may be simpler and better. My main object in this ar- 
ticle is to impress the beginner that in judging he must 
have prepared himself for the work in many ways by 
hard study, or else he should be content to learn by 
working with experienced judges to whom he should 
defer final judgment as to the winners. Hit or miss 
methods will give no satisfaction to the horse show 
management, to the exhibitor or to yourself. 
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Major T. 
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Major H. 
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Lieutenant Colonel E. J. Moran 
Lieutenant Colonel B. Magruder 
Major C. H. White 


Captain W. G. Layman 








Section V—Mobilization and Organization. 
Colonel F. W. Bugbee 
Captain P. E. Leiber 





Classification of Infantry Officers 
HE 1930 the classification of 
Infantry officers has recently been completed in the 

Office of the Chief of Infantry. 


annual revision of 


The status of elassi- 





fication of infantry officers, excluding Philippine 
Scouts, is shown by the following table: 
Strength as of January 20, 1931 

w. b. | 

General Rating c= a = Ss 

z ce x as — = 
= Sos 5 = oat - on 
s|2°|3/\2|/2/]8)| € 
Superior % 36 33 4 7 1 127 
Excellent 4 108 342 730 383 114 1,791 
Satisfactory 57 43 177 623 402 282 1,584 
Unsatisfactory 0 0 1 6 1 1 9 
Inferior 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Not rated ‘ 0) 0 0 0 0 07 7 
Total li7 187 553 «1,405 7U3 495 3,608 


(*) Graduates United States Military Academy, 1950. 


The changes in general rating from the preceding 
year are shown by the following table: 
7 ’ 
es £| $ 
uw s2 = = = 
4 == wv. = — = 
a # = s a ont = 
sSis-|a ce) 8) a] e 
From Unsatisfactory to Satis 
factory ce A . 0 0 0 B 0 0 4 
From Satisfactory to Excellent 3 4 37 92 57 27 220 
From Excellent to Superior —- 6 1 4 12 4 0 7 
From Superior to Excellent —- 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 
From Excellent to Satisfactory 1 1 2 9 1 0 14 
From Satisfactory to Unsatis- 
factory naanlicdl 0 { 1 a. 0 1 6 


(**) One Captain from Excellent to Unsatisfactory. 








It will be noted that the general ratings of 250 offi- 
cers were raised, as opposed to a lowering of the gen- 
eral ratings of only 21. 


This fact alone demonstrates 
the progressive improvement in the efficiency of infan- 
try officers. 


large 


It is particularly encouraging to note the 
number of officers who the 
general rating ‘‘satisfactory’’ to ‘‘excellent.’’ 

It will also be noted that the percentage of first and 
second lieutenants with general ratings of ‘‘superior’’ 


progressed from 


or ‘‘excellent’’ is low in comparison with the other 
ranks. not the 
rating officers, in making efficiency reports, are not in- 
clined unconsciously to compare these young officers 
with their other more experienced officers in the higher 


grades. 


The question has arisen whether or 


There is no other account for this 
This is manifestly not in accord with the 
spirit or letter governing the method of rating officers. 

Paragraph D of the Efficiency Report which covers 


this subject reads in part as follows: 


way to 
disparity. 


‘*Consider carefully these definitions, keep them in 
mind when rating, and compare the officer with others 
in same grade.”’ 

As has been previously stated in these notes, the 
rating of an officer is rarely changed until he has 
shown uniform performance in the next higher or next 
lower rating for a number of years. The changes 
noted, therefore, result not alone in the performance 
of 1930, but also for the two or three years just pre- 
ceding. 


Experimental Hats 


HE Quartermaster General has advised the Chief 

of Infantry that 72 sample experimental hats have 
been forwarded to the Infantry Board for test. 

These hats were manufactured at the Philadelphia 

Quartermaster Depot in accordance with a directive 

from the Secretary of War for development of suitable 
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type of headgear (containing no strategic material) 
to be worn by troops in the theater of operations. 

The Chief of Infantry has directed that the prin- 
cipal features to be considered in the test of these hats 
are suitability for wear with or without the steel 
helmet, and protection against sun and cold. 


Experimental Water Wagons 


HE Quartermaster General has notified the Chief 
of Infantry that four experimental water wagons 
have been completed. The Chief of Infantry requested 
that these carts be distributed as follows. 





C. G., 2d Div., Fort Sam Houston 
C. G., 4th Brig., Fort Frances E. Warren 
C. O., 11th Inf., Fort Benjamin Harrison 
C. O., 26th Inf., Plattsburg Barracks 


1 
1 
1 
1 


The Chief of Infantry has requested the corps area 
commanders concerned to subject the carts to an ex- 
tended service test and a report, with recommenda- 
tions, to be rendered by November 1, 1931. 


Radio Set SCR-131, Remodeled 


S a result of a test recently completed at Fort 

Benning, the Chief of Infantry has recommended 
that Radio Set, SCR-131, Remodeled, be adopted as 
standard for Infantry, to replace both 77-B and 79-A 
sets. 

The test proved that the set is sufficiently powerful 
and capable of operating up to a distance of five miles 
under various weather conditions. The generators are 
amply powerful, and it is possible to adjust them so 
that the output is considerably greater, thus increasing 
the range of the set. This, however is not desirable, as 



















The SCR-131 (Remodeled) Ready for Carrying. Weight Com- 
plete, 64 Pounds; Setbox, 34% Pounds; Generator, 
20% Pounds, Bag, 9 Pounds. 
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The SCR-131 (Remodeled) Set Up for Operation. The Ruler 
(Two Feet) is Included to Show Relative Dimensions. 


it results in crowding the air and interference if divi- 
sions and corps are operating on normal frontages. 

To obtain maximum results at longer distances the 
set should be placed on high, dry ground. The test, 
however, showed that the set will function under the 
most unfavorable conditions at the distances likely to 
be encountered in stabilized warfare. After six 
months the batteries are still serviceable, indicating 
that replacement is infrequent and that the drain on 
them is comparatively light. 

The total weight of all the parts is 64 pounds. This 
can be divided into two loads, making the set easily 
portable. No storage batteries are required for its 
operation, thereby eliminating the supply and re- 
charging of such batteries. The set is considered 
sufficiently rugged for infantry use and is said to be 
an all-weather set. 

The board concluded that the set meets fully all the 
requirements of the battalion, the unit for which it is 
intended, so far as portability, range, and ruggedness 
of construction are concerned; and is far superior in 
all respects to any set heretofore designed for the 
battalion. 


The following distribution is reeommended : 
War set for field and garrison service: 

1 per communication platoon, brigade and bat- 

talion ; 

3 per communication platoon, regiment. 
Additional for use at posts and camps or stations 
of a relatively permanent nature: 

1 per communication platoon, brigade and bat- 
talion where two sets in the opinion of the 
commanding officer cannot otherwise be made 
available for training purposes, 








Test of Special Preservatives 


EVERAL different specimens of a prepared oil, 
similar to sperm oil, were tested recently at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, to determine their qualities as 
preservatives. 
So far the results show that none of the oils pre- 
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vented rust, although all the preservatives decreased 
the formation of rust to such an extent that it could 
be easily removed with a wire brush. 

The test showed no choice between the effectiveness 
of the brush and pateh methods of applying preserva- 
tives. 

It is the contention of some of the officers in charge 
of the test that even the best preservatives properly 
applied will not prolong the life of the ordinary small 
arms to such an extent that it will equal that of the 
chromium plated barrel, even though the latter re- 
mains untouched after firing. 


Test of Field Message Book, M-105 


HE Infantry Board has rendered a report on 
the test of the experimental field message book. 

The field service tests demonstrated that this book, 
with slight modifications, will meet the requirements 
of the Infantry, and, in its present form, is superior 
to the present standard type. 

The Board recommended that the field message 
book, M-105, be adopted as standard for infantry use 
to replace field message book Form M. 41, M-103, and 
type 1146-A, and be included in the current produc- 
tion program for manufacture and issued at the rate 
prescribed for the old types. 

The Chief of Infantry forwarded the report to the 
Chief Signal Officer, concurring in the conclusions 


and recommendations of the Infantry Board. 


Smoke as a Means of Artillery 
Target Designation 
eS ae HOWARD W. TURNER, 76th Field 
Artillery, in a recent letter to the Chief of Field 
Artillery, advanced the suggestion of the use of a 
smoke shell in the infantry mortar to designate areas 
where artillery concentrations the 
infantry. 


are desired by 

Captain Turner believes that liaison between the In- 
fantry and the Artillery would be materially assisted 
if the infantry front line battalion commanders, in 
cooperation with the artillery liaison officer, could place 
in the enemy territory some marker which would be 
visible from the artillery O. P. It would serve the 
tripple purpose of a request for fire, designation of the 
target, and an adjusting point for the artillery. It 
would, of course, be necessary to develop a distinctive 
color smoke that would be immediately recognizable. 

The Chief of Infantry expressed the opinion that it 
is desirable to have as many ways and means as pos- 
sible to designate artillery targets, and recommended 
that the Ordnance Department and the Chemical War- 
fare Service be asked their opinions on the practicabil- 
ity of manufacturing such a shell. If the shell can be 
produced, the idea is attractive to the Chief of In- 
fantry, and is believed that the Infantry and the Field 
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Artillery should then conduct a field test to determine 
the desirability of the project. 


37-Mm. Gun, M2E1 


gee Infantry Board, has recommended, the Chief 

of Infantry coneurring that the Ordnance 
Department proceed with the manufacture of 11 ad- 
ditional 37-mm. guns, M2E1. The following changes 
are to be incorporated in these mounts: 

a. The centering lugs on the forward ends of the 
trail legs are to be strengthened and enlarged so as to 
prevent rotation of the gun when transported in the 
hand-wheel when the legs are closed. 

b. The traversing handwheel is to be enlarged to 
about four inches in diameter and located about three 
and three-fourths inches in rear of the traversing rack, 
so as to facilitate manipulation by the gunner. This 
change necessitates a change in the trail leg which 
houses the handwheel when the legs are closed. 

c. Joints in the trail legs are to be omitted. 

d. The line of sight is to be moved approximately 
five-eighth of an inch nearer the axis. 

e. A double trigger is to be added, so that the gun 
may be fired from either the right or the left side. 


Helmet Tests 


Biggie of helmets are being continued at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. Recently the service helmet, 
weighing 2 pounds 7-12 ounces and two types of expe- 
rimental helmets weighing 2 pounds, 7 and 7-10 ounces, 
and 3 pounds, 3 and 3-10 ounces, were subjected to 
a test to determine their resistance to penetration by 
the caliber .45 pistol bullet and the caliber 30 M-1 
rifle ammunition. The standard helmet, incidentally 
the lightest helmet tested, was the best. 

Some of the officers close to experimentation in this 
field are of the opinion that the helmet which is made 
sufficiently light for service use cannot be expected to 
resist penetration by direct hits of bullets. It may be 
expected to resist only ricochets, falling fragments of 
shells and bombs, and similar missiles. In view of this, 
the contention is that the present helmet, with a little 
broader rim and a slightly flatter top, would furnish 
a maximum amount of protection from such missiles 
and be satisfactory. 


Test of Coleman 1%-Ton, Four-Wheel 
Drive Truck 


HE Infantry Board has recently submitted a re- 

port of test on the Coleman CF 1%%-ton, four- 
wheel drive truck. In the opinion of the Board, this 
truck is superior to any that it has heretofore tested. 
It is considered satisfactory for infantry use and the 
3oard recommends that if any trucks are to be pro- 
eured in the near future, they should be of this type. 
However, in view of the continued improvements being 
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and the existence of 
other excellent types not vet tested, the Board further 
recommends that this Coleman truck be not standard- 
ized at this time. 

The Board recommended that a Coleman 1'%-ton, 
four-wheel drive truck, modified so as to give greater 
speed in high gear, and equipped with a commercial 
Ford truck body, dual rear wheels, hydraulic shoek 
absorbers, and towing pintles, be sent to the Board 
for test. 

It was also suggested that the Board test a light 
four-wheel, 


made in automotive vehicles, 


four-wheel drive truck equipped with a 
Franklin air-cooled engine. 

The Chief of Infantry concurred in the recommen- 
dations of the Infantry Board. 


Type EE-7 Signal Lamp 


HE Chief Signal Officer has stated that, because 
of the lack of demand for signal lamp Type EE-7, 
the question of declaring it obsolete is being con- 
The Chief of Infantry recommended that 
the lamp be declared obsolete, as its value was not 


sidered. 


considered commensurate with its weight and bulk. 


White Semi-Automatic Shoulder 
Rifle, Caliber .276 


HE White 


.276, was recently 


shoulder rifle, caliber 
tested at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, to determine its accuracy, durability, fune- 
tioning, strength, rate of fire, and muzzle velocity. The 
test was reported as extremely satisfactory, and some 
observers believe this rifle to be as good as, if not 
better, than any rifle so far tested. 
The White gun is gas-operated. <A 
is formed between the gas intake point and the piston 


semi-automatic 


eushion of air 


head, thus decreasing shock of operation and *‘kick’’, 
life 
In assembling or completely dismount- 


and, as a result, increasing the accuracy and 
of the rifle. 
ing, a cartridge, a nail, and a screwdriver are the 


only tools needed. The gun consists of 52. parts 
proper, and in addition to these 52 parts, there are 
2») 


22 screws, 10 pins, and 13 springs. 
pounds, 15.2 The cost of manufacture in 
quantity is probably slightly more than that of the 


Its weight is 


ounces. 


Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


The White Semi-Automatic Shoulder Rifle, Caliber .276 
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present service 
out hurry took 


rifle. A complete disassembly with- 
5 minutes and 15 seconds; complete 
assembly took 12 minutes. To disassemble the breech 
and magazine mechanism required 25 seconds. 

fired 2500 rounds in a day with no ap- 


parent fatiguing effect. 


One man 


Infantry Mortar 


N a recent communication to the Chief of Infantry, 

the Chief of Ordnance recommended the develop- 
ment work on the breech-loading infantry mortar be 
discontinued in view of the opinion that the muzzle- 
loading, smooth-bore, mortar is deemed more suitable 
for infantry use. 

The Chief of Infantry feels that the breech-loader 
manufactured is entitled to more extensive 
test before any decision is reached in favor of either 
the breech, or the muzzle loading mortar. The Ord- 
nance has been requested to furnish the Infantry with 
twelve breech-loading manutfac- 
tured, plus those on hand, for the purpose of con- 
The Chief of In- 
that a muzzle-loading 
mortar be developed, based upon general specifications 
prepared by the Chief of Infantry. 


as now 


mortars now being 
ducting an extensive service test. 


fantry further recommended 


Equipment for Laying and Recovering 
Field Wire 


Farry eenaian to information received by the Chief 
of Infantry from the Chief Signal Officer, the 
Signal Corps has developed a device for laying and 
The device consists of a mount 
motor truck or an escort 
The mount will carry an axle on which can 
be placed two one-mile spools of field wire, and the 


recovering field wire. 
which 
wagon. 


can be used on a 


equipment will include means by which wire may be 
recovered by a crank operated by hand power when 
the vehicle is in motion or stationary. It is antici- 
pated that an auxiliary power arrangement will be 
provided with which wire may be recovered by me- 
chanical or electrical power when the equipment is 
mounted on a truck equipped with a power take-off. 

In this connection the Department of Experiment 


has just completed an extended test on an experi- 
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nental reel cart in which a wire laying and recover- 
ng device has been improvised. 

This experimental reeleart carried two 
nile reels of wire and could be used on either an 
‘scort wagon or a motor truck. The method of re- 
covery was by hand crank, and while no auxiliary 
power arrangement was contemplated, it is believed 
that such an arrangement could be readily applied. 
This eart was found to be entirely satisfactory. 

The Chief of Infantry expressed the opinion to the 
Chief Signal Officer that the cart in question is suit- 
able for Infantry use. 


one-half- 


Recommended Changes in Range 
Finders 


URSUANT to a request from the Chief of Field 
Artillery for recommendation, the Infantry Board 
has concurred in the recommendations of the Field 
Artillery Board that the eye-piece cap on the 80-cm. 
range finder serves no useful purpose and that the 
issue of this cap be discontinued. 
The Field Artillery and Infantry Boards concurred 
in a recommendation that a new type of eye shield 
made of sponge rubber would be desirable. 


Universal Size Face Pieces for 


Gas Masks 

Chief of Chemical Warfare Service has ad- 

the Chief of Infantry that in order to 
simplify supply and issue of gas masks a universal 
size face piece been developed at Edgewood 
Arsenal. Although this face piece has been tested 
in the Chemical Warfare Regiment and found to fit 
practically all faces satisfactorily, the Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service desires that the face piece 
be subjected to a more extended test, and has re- 
quested authority to send 125 of the new masks to the 
Infantry Board for test. The Chief of Infantry ap- 
proved the request, stating that it would be practicable 
for the Infantry Board to conduct the test suggested. 


HE 


vised 


has 


Caliber .276 Semi-Automatic Rifle, 
T3E2, (Garand Design) 


HE Chief of Infantry has been notified by the 


Chief of Ordnance that the caliber .276 Garand 
rifle has been tested at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Maryland, and that the rifles of this type scheduled 
to be submitted to the Infantry Board will be shipped 
in the immediate future. 
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Swedish Angle Measuring Device 


HE Infantry Board has recently completed a test 

on a Swedish device to be attached to the bolt 
of a rifle for measuring angles in the field. The 
Board concluded that, although the device furnished 
a method for measuring angles which is possibly more 
accurate than the present sight-leaf method, it was 
necessary to raise the bolt handle until it is 
zontal or turn the rifle until the bolt 
zontal. 


hori- 
handle is hori- 


The device evidently is contemplated for use with 
a Swedish rifle that bolt handle extending 
horizontally from the rifle when in firing position. 
In the opinion of the Board, this device does not 
improve sufficiently on our present methods for 
measuring angles and designating targets to warrant 
its adoption, especially in view of the fact that an 
additional article of equipment would be introduced. 
The Board therefore recommended that no 
consideration be given to the project. 


has a 


further 


Pack Load for Radio Set SCR-131 


N view of the fact that radio set SCR-131 has been 

adopted as standard, the Chief of Infantry has 
recommended to the Chief Signal Officer that action 
be initiated to produce a suitable pack set for this 
equipment. The Chief of Infantry has further re- 
quested that the production of these pack sets be 
expedited and two sets be sent at the earliest practi- 


cable date to the Infantry Board for test. It is de- 
sired to issue these pack sets to Infantry units 
in the Panama Canal and Philippine Departments 


as soon as possible, 


Fragmentation Hand Grenade Mark II, 
Practice Type 


A* a result of a test recently completed under the 
supervision of the Infantry Board on the hand 
grenade, Mark II, practice type, the Chief of In- 
fantry has recommended to the Chief of Ordnance 
that the present practice hand grenade (empty) be 
replaced by this Mark II type. 

With the practice type grenade, it will be prae- 
ticable to instruct grenadiers in all phases of grenade 
work without using live grenades Every movement, 
preparatory measure, and safety precaution necessary 
in the use of live grenades may be simulated with the 
practice type grenade, and the live type may be elimi- 
nated as an item of peace-time issue, except for demon- 
strations at such places as the Infantry School. 
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EFLATED | national 

month in advaneing the cause of world peace 

when Great Britian, France, and Italy finally 
discovered a formula permitting French and Italian 
adherence to the London Three-Power Naval Treaty 
of 1930. Their action disposes of one of the knot- 
tiest international problems inherited by 1931 from 
its predecessor. At this writing only the principal 
points of agreement are clear; briefly substantial re- 
duction in the naval construction programs of France 
and Italy for the next five years, Italian abandon- 
ment of the principle of parity with France, and 
England’s important collateral announcement that 
she will not invoke the ‘‘escalator clause’’ of the 
treaty to parallel France’s submarine program. 


purses succeeded last 


France emerges with a tonnage total, as of 1936, 
placed at 670,000 according to dispatches from Rome, 
and at 642,000 according to Paris. French retention 
of 84,000 tons regarded as obsolete, or at least obso- 
lescent, as compared with but 5,000 tons of older 
ships in the Italian navy reduces by that much the 
mathematical superiority of the French navy. How- 
ever, France secured a distinct lead in one impor- 
tant category, the submarine. There Italy gains parity 
with the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, at 
52,700 tons, and France has a superior margin of 
at least 29,000 tons. Her advantage over Italy is 
largely nullified by the necessity of being prepared 
to fight in two seas, whereas Italy would concentrate 
in the Mediterranean. Both powers have agreed to 
limit their construction of 23,000 ton ‘* pocket battle- 
ships,’’ their answer to the German Ersatz Preussen 
to two units. In modern 10,000 ton cruisers sub- 
stantial parity is attained. 

Exact data on the naval terms of the agreement 
will probably remain unavailable until their submittal 
to the other three powers for ratification. In the mean- 
while, ‘‘semi-official’’ figures furnish the basis of spee- 
ulation in the continental press as to the ultimate 
consequences of the bargain. 

Amid all the conjectures as to the diplomatic back- 
ground of this substantial achievement certain facts 
are clear. Italy, hard-pressed financially for more than 
a year, facing a growing deficit in her budget and the 
early maturity of treasury bonds aggregating nearly 
$200,000,000, stood in urgent need of foreign financial 
assistance. And no international banker could be 
found to risk capital in a field where Fascist bellig- 
erency was the mainspring of all action. 


France 
meanwhile was losing her serene composure over a 
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Events Overseas 


Lieut. Col. Herman Beukema, Professor, U. S. Military Academy 


vold reserve of more than $2,000,000,000 when she fell 
a belated victim to the world depression. Like Italy, 
she faced the prospect of budget deficits. Sound 
economies argued a distribution of part of the gold 
hoard to stimulate her foreign markets, and the dis- 
sipation of war rumors which were playing no small 
part in the damage to trade. England, likewise in the 
dumps of depression, awaited the proper moment, then 
dispatched her Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Arthur Henderson, and her First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, A. V. Alexander, to take the initiative. Finding 
both Paris and Rome receptive, they accomplished 
their mission in a bare fortnight. 

How far the agreement will serve to check the grow- 
ing political understanding between Italy, Germany, 
and Russia, and the development of the ‘‘revisionist 
bloc’’ of powers whose objective is the overthrow of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the future will determine. 
The immediate benefits to European stability. both 
political and economic, cannot be doubted. 


The British Empire 


United Kingdom. All political activities within 
Britain during February were based upon unemploy- 
ment. Mounting figures have divoreed it from any 
actuarial basis as hordes of ‘‘transitional beneficiaries ’’ 
have been added. Additional borrowing by the fund 
from the treasury, with no end in sight, is sinking the 
whole system into a seemingly hopeless morass of debt. 
The figures must speak for themselves. The govern- 
ment’s contribution of $58,750,000 in 1928 rose to more 
than three times that amount last year. Present pros- 
pects indicate a further increase to not less than $275.,- 
000.000 in the present year. 

Sound business sense was the chief characteristic of 
a notable speech to the Commons by Mr. Philip Snow- 
den, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Replying to a 
Conservative attack on the government’s extravagance, 
he analyzed the situation boldly, marking out a rigor- 
ous course for national finance necessary to British 
solvency. His program, involving a reduction in thie 
dole and increased taxation, stirred the Left Wing 
Laborites to rage. which mounted further when he dis- 
missed the idea of huge outlays for public works and 
called a halt on the taxing of business. 

In the military field, discussion is roused in Parlia- 
ment and the press by the slump in British reeruiting, 
a fair barometer of the mental and physical state o! 
the nation’s manpower. More than 10,000 vacancies 
exist in the army, the result of applicants’ failure to 
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eet the prescribed standards. An increase of 6.1 re- 
ections per 1,000 applicants for physical cause in 1929 
has forced a lowering of the requirements, but that 
iction has brought no appreciable improvement in ae- 
ceptances for service. 

A notable achievement in military aviation appears 
n the tests of a new fighter capable of climbing 15,000 
feet in nine minutes. Its speed of 200 miles per hour, 
its armament of six converging machine guns 
mark it as the most formidable plane of its type so 
far produced. 

Foreign Relations. large-scale dumping, 
under which the initial flood of raw materials is fol- 
lowed now by finished and semi-finished manufactured 
voods, has so heavily invaded the British home market 
that eoneerted attacks are launched against the govern- 
ment, from within and without Parliament, for its 
maintenance of relations with the Soviet government. 
Taking this in conjunction with the action of the 
American and Canadian governments in declaring em- 
bargoes against Russian products, the British press 
sees and acclaims Anglo-Saxon solidarity against the 
menace of the Russian Five-Year-Plan. However, 
Great Britain has still to take the vital steps. 

India. Mahatma Gandhi’s declaration, on Mareh 2, 
of a truce in the Indian Nationalist campaign of civil 
disobedience ended an impasse which for weeks had 
threatened to undo the good work of the recent Round 
Table Conference. His compromise with Lord Irwin 
to that end secured the Nationalists valuable conces- 
sions, including the acceptance of the natives’ right to 
make salt for consumption at the seacoast. The govern- 
ment, however, retains its monopoly in the interior. The 
right of peaceful picketing of liquor and foreign cloth 
shops is also granted, and the confiscated property of 
political prisoners is to be restored. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, may now move 
forward to its Second Round Table Conference in the 
effort to set up an Indian constitution on the basis 
of the decisions arrived at in the initial London con- 
clave. One serious obstacle remains. Gandhi’s com- 
promise with Lord Irwin threatens to split the All- 
India Congress, the extra-legal Nationalist organ which 
from the first has held leadership in India’s efforts for 
independence. By the barest margin Gandhi secured 
a vote of approval on his compromise with the 
British, and that apparently at the cost of alienation 
of extremist support. 

Behind the Gandhi agreement lies another story. In 
India, as elsewhere, revolution is expensive. The clut- 
tered dockets of the bankruptcy courts tell of the dis- 
aster which has overtaken thousands of the native 
merchants, Gandhi supporters, who had backed their 
enthusiasm with cash. Poverty is no bar to passive 
resistance, but the active revolt which Gandhi had 
schemed for involved substantial backing. Once that 
disappeared, a strategie retreat to a compromise be- 
came necessary. 


and 


Russia’s 


The Dominions. Australia’s fiscal problems con- 


tinue as a first concern. not only to the people of that 
Dominion, but to the British banks and investing pub- 
lie, 


The credit standing of the Commonwealth is 
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clearly indicated by the 37 per cent drop since 1928 
in the market value of her leading security, a 5 
cent bond issue. 


per 
Mired on their golden road to social- 
ism, Australia’s political leaders make three separate 
proposals toward inflation, repudiation, 
trenchment. The last, and the only path consistent 
with national common sense and honor is suggested by 
the Federal Treasury Loan Council. It finds but little 
support in the electorate. Meanwhile, the suggestion 
of secession from the Federation gains adherents in 
Western Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania, its 
advocates insisting that the Commonwealth is ‘‘too 
deeply involved in the toils of high tariffs and fictitious 
values.’’ 

The completion and opening of the Hudson Bay 
Line railway, connecting the Winnipeg grain area with 
Churehill, a new port on Hudson Bay, makes an im- 
portant step in Empire communications. It reduces 
by 930 miles the haul from Winnipeg to Liverpool, 
opening a new low-cost outlet for the products of the 
Canadian Northwest. Strategically, it provides sea com- 
munications with the mother country far less vulner- 
able than the Liverpool-St. Lawrence lane. The ques- 
tion of maintaining open communications in the winter 
months awaits the practical test of weather and of ice 
breakers. 


escape, re- 


Rosert B. Ransom, 
Captain, Infantry 


Western Europe 


League of Nations. Refusal of our State Depart- 
ment to consider the questionable honor of furnishing 
a president for the General Disarmament Conference 
scheduled in 1932, maintains the traditional stand of 
the United States in avoiding embarrassing entangle- 
ments in European polities. The successful steps to- 
ward naval disarmament accomplished by the London 
Conference indicate that this world conclave will be 
concerned chiefly with land and aerial armaments. In 
view of the small forces maintained by the United 
States in those arms, our position as a leader at Geneva 
would be American refusal of the invitation 
left the meeting of the League Council in a deadlock 
on that issue, resulting in no appointment. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, former president of the 
German Reichsbank, has accused the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements of failing to do its share in help- 
ing Germany meet its reparations payments, as con- 
templated by the spirit of the Young Plan. Pointing 
to the inevitable necessity of a heavy export trade for 
Germany if she is to meet her obligations, he declares 
that she is receiving none of the aid to which she is 
entitled. More to the point, he argues that the Bank 
should aid in financing undeveloped countries, par- 
ticularly those which buy German products. 

France. 
to feel the acute pinch of economic recession. 


false. 


Like her weaker neighbors, France begins 
Tax 
receipts are dropping sharply, car loadings have made 
a precipitious decline, unemployment mounts to 
109,000, with more than a million workers going on 
part time, the unfavorable trade balance reached $50.- 
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000,000 in January, and domestic trade is in stagna- 
tion. Caught by the slump more than a year after 
her rivals had been overtaken, France hopes to ride 
through a trough both shallow and narrow. Mean- 
while, the glut of French gold continues and becomes a 
burden. The extension of credits totalling $120,000,000 
to the Balkan States, announced by the bankers as an 
indication of their willingness to play a part in re- 
storing world prosperity, will not affect the gold hoard, 
since it represents merely bulk purchases of French 
goods by the countries involved. A $32,000,000 inter- 
national credit extended to Germany, France partici- 
pating, may actually move gold to the debtor country. 
In addition a financial agreement with Great Britain 
should serve to stop the flow of bullion which was 
draining England and gorging France. 

lacing a probable budget deficit the French parlia- 
ment nevertheless continues to spend heavily for de- 
fense and for development of her colonial possessions. 
Total disbursements for military and naval purposes 
in the year 1931-32 will aggregate $753,000,000. In 
the colonies the outlay for railways, harbors, communi- 
cations, and other publie works will reach $180,000,000. 

Spain. Once more King Alfonso has played his 
cards superbly. With even the Royalists at war among 
themselves, there appeared to be little prospect of re- 
sisting the Republican clamor for the abolition of 
monarchy. Under pressure from every side the dic- 
tatorship of General Berenguer, premier, was brought 
to an end. The following day the King designated 
José Alphonse Guerra, bitter opponent of the monarch- 
ists, as premier, and European cables mentioned a 
vacation for the King as a first step in shelving him 
permanently. In twenty-four hours the situation re- 
versed itself. Republicans, Socialists, Syndiealists, 
could not agree on a program satisfactory either to 
themselves or the throne. Worse still, Guerra found 
difficulty in forming a slate, with most of his eandi- 
dates for the ministry reposing in jail. His failure 
gave the King the desired opening, and the aged Ad- 
miral Aznar, whose long career had rarely touched 
polities, was given the opportunity to form a ministry. 
Under his leadership, a monarchist coalition govern- 
ment, uniting the Romanones and Alhucemas factions, 
took office February 17th. 

Municipal elections, to be followed -by provincial 
and general elections are promised shortly by the new 
government. Whether or not the Republicans carry 
out their threat of abstention, it is expected that the 
Cortes will assemble in a few months with authority 
to function as a constituent assembly. Radical efforts 
to stampede that body into overthrow of the throne 
are expected, although the signal failure of the anti- 
monarchists to agree on a program has done much to 
weaken the movement. Amnesty for the 20,000 odd 


political prisoners is not yet forthcoming, censorship 
is maintained in full force, and the university doors 
are still closed in the continued repression of the 
volatile students. 


Donautp A. Fay, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry. 
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Central and Southern Europe 


Germany. Germany continues to flounder. Hap 
pily, the latest lurch carried the nation in the direction 
of stability, when the government forced the hand o 
Hitler’s Fascists on February 11th by passing a bil 
on parliamentary procedure which put an end t 
minority obstructionism. In reply the Hitlerites, 107 
in number, walked out of the Reichstag, and were fol- 
lowed by 41 Nationalists and a handful of Agrarians 
The ‘‘Rump Parliament’’ as the Nazis called it (but 
still a majority) survived the attack of nerves over 
the incident, then proceeded to transact business. In 
the meanwhile, Hitler’s efforts to stampede the country 
into calling for a dissolution of the parliament proved 
futile. The sum of results indicates a distinct setback 
for Hitlerism, a corresponding strengthening of the 
government, and a growing confidence abroad in the 
ability of President Hindenburg and Chancellor 
Breuning to carry Germany forward on the charted 
course of safety. Foreign opinion is well reflected by 
the sharp and continued rise of German bonds in over- 
seas markets since the spanking of the Nazis. 

The seventh birthday of the Reichsbanner, an organi 
zation of ex-service men, on February 22d, was the 
occasion of demonstrations revealing the new ‘‘ defense 
formations’’ of the Schupos, as they are called. Cre- 
ated as a reserve force to assist the police and the 
Reichwehr in combatting efforts to overthrow the Re- 
public, the Reichsbanner now musters a first levy of 
160,000 men, followed by an enrollment of a second 
and a third levy, available in emergency. 

On the same day Hitler reviewed in Brunswick 
40,000 members of the ‘‘storm detachments’’ of his 
party, and three days later, ‘‘ International Unemploy- 
ment Day’’ was observed by the Communists who 
paraded with their ‘‘Red Front Fighters’’ in the lead. 
With three well drilled, semi-military, political groups 
—the Schupos of the Reichsbanner, the ‘‘storm detach- 
ments’’ of the Hitlerites, and the ‘‘Red Front Fight 
ers’’ of the Communists, now in existence, future 
political campaigns in Germany will tax the resources 
of the government to maintain order. 

In an attempt to steal some of Hitler’s thunder, 
the Reichstag, denuded of Nationalists, passed a resolu- 
tion directing the government to reopen the question 
of war guilt and reparations. Paris promptly recog 
nized it for the political gesture which it was, and pro- 
ceeded with the arrangements for a substantial loan to 
Germany. In the meanwhile, Germany has obtained 
a much needed international loan of $28,680,000. 
American bankers participating. Foreign trade con- 
tinues to show a handsome favorable balance, although 
total volume is falling off. Unemployment figures, 
nearing five millions, are expected to improve with 
the resumption of spring construction and agricultural! 
work. 


A curt warning from the new head of the army, 
General von Hammerstein, calls attention to the fact 
that Fascist efforts to undermine the loyalty of the 
In this instance, re- 


Reichswehr have not subsided. 
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red officers were apparently being used as [itler’s 
istruments. 

Italy. Italian reaction to the Franco-Italian naval 
aveord is difficult to gauge, in view of Mussolini’s un- 
relenting press censorship. Fears are expressed as to 
the nature of secret understandings which it is as- 
sumed are hidden behind the letter of the agreement. 
At the same time there is evident relief over the re- 
sulting reduction in a burdensome naval construction 
program. 

The capture of the Oasis of Kufra in southern Libya 
during February marks the end of seven years of in- 
‘ermittent warfare against hostile tribesmen in Italy’s 
African possessions. For the first time the entire area 
of Libya and Cyrenaiea is fully under Italian domina- 
tion. As a result, the Tunisian-Libyan boundary ques- 
tion. a sore point in Franco-Italian polities since 1919, 
presses for solution. 

Like France, Italy shows an increase in her forth- 
coming military budget, this despite the general cut 
in pay of all government employees. The total increase, 
$5,905,000, results from the government’s act in setting 
up military zones along Italy’s Alpine frontiers facing 
France and Jugoslavia, in addition to those established 
along the Austrian border in 1924. The total cost of 
the new fortifications will be spread over several years. 

Orro L. NELSON, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry. 


Eastern Europe 

Russia. Warsaw reported on March 
closure by Ogpu (Soviet secret police) of a plot aimed 
to stir up revolt in the Ukraine. Never satisfied with 
their minority role under the Russian heel, despising 
the Russians as an inferior race, the Ukrainian Nation- 
alists have always looked to the day of complete in- 
dependence for their people. 


Sth the dis- 


The frequent uprisings 
against the Lenin regime were to be repeated in this 
instance. Apparently the plot had wide-spread ramifi- 
cations, involving officers of high rank in both the army 
and navy, members of the Ukrainian secret police, and 
government officials. The most prominent officer 
rested was General Kossak, commandant of the 
Army officers’ school at Kharkov. 

Carefully synchronized with the annual session of 
the All-Union Soviet Congress, a second trial of al- 
leged conspirators against the Soviet state opened in 
Moscow on March Ist. Fourteen Mencheviks (Russian 
Social Democrats) are charged with participation in 
an international plot to overthrow the Russian govern- 
ment. Menshevik units in continental capitals, it is 
alleged, have been working through the defendants to 
rouse the Russian populace to revolt and furnish an 
occasion for armed foreign intervention. 
repetition of the charges made against leading 
{uropean statesmen in the first trial. On the contrary, 
Prosecutor Krylenko declares that he has unearthed 
the ‘*War plans’’ prepared by the Second (Socialist ) 
Internationale for its attack on 


ar- 
Red 


There is no 


its Communist sue- 
cessor. 


The steady closing of foreign markets to Russian 
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goods, as one country after another declares its embargo 
against Soviet dumping is causing the Communists 
deep concern. Once more Russia turns to Germany 
for help, whether as a threat to the United States and 
other industrial powers which have been furnishing 
machinery and equipment to prosecute the Five-Year 
Plan, or as a permanent policy. cannot be 
The bait of a volume of orders totalling $500,- 
000,000 on a five-year credit, and an alternative of 
$100,000,000 on a three-year credit left the Germans 
gasping. However, the state of German finance and 
of Russian credit prevented consummation of either 
deal. 


step in 
said. 


GEORGE M. Baperr, 
First Lieutenant.C. AC. 


The Balkans and the Near East 
Albania. 


when two 


A possible second Serajevo was averted 
would-be Albanian failed in an 
attack on the life of King Zog, picturesque Albanian 
ruler. 


USSASSINIS 
Ostensibly undergoing a course of medical 
treatment in Vienna, he was given a police guard to 
ensure his safety. However, when it developed that 
the monarch’s mission was actually concerned with 
dalliance, the vigilance of the police was relaxed out 
of deference, giving the gunmen their opportunity. 
Their poor aim averted a probable Balkan crisis, in- 
volving at the outset the two Powers most concerned 
over the future of Albania, Italy and Jugoslavia. 
Donato H. GaLLoway, 
First Lieutenant, Cavalry. 


The Far East 


China. Banditry, piracy, and the refusal of silver 
to rise above its panic price make up the principal 
sum of Chinese troubles today. It is not the season 
for active military campaigning, but such have been 
the inroads of the bandits, or ‘‘communists,’’ that 
Nanking forces have kept the field constantly. The 
Nationalist capital reports one week-long battle result- 
ing in the capture of Macheng, 60 miles north of Han- 
kow, after the routing of a force of 10,000 Communists. 
Death by torture of three Nanking generals captured 
by Communists figures in another report. A not un- 
usual difficulty arises over the uncertain attitude of 
several ‘‘grey’’ (i. e. neither quite loyal nor Red) 
How far financial persuasion 
will curb such disaffection and bolster the Nationalist 
alignment before the this 
spring is a question. The basic difficulty seems to 
arise from the attempted reduction of China’s military 
forces from the 280 divisions enrolled, constituting in 
sum the greatest number of men under arms in any 
nation today, to the maximum of 100 divisions desired 
by Nanking. Not infrequently a division designated 
for disbandment 
mutinies as a 


generals and governors. 


heavy fighting expected 


secures advance 
unit. In 
banded soldiery become 
what-not, to live on the 

The 


Chang 


and 
other cases the mass of dis- 


information 


bandits, ‘‘ Communists” 
country. 
military alliance of the 
with the 


and 


Mukden War 
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Lord, 
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firm, as that leader takes up permanent headquarters 
at Peiping. The establishment of daily air communica- 
tion on the route Nanking-Peiping-Mukden helps the 
arrangement, maintaining at the same time Chang’s 
connection with Manchuria. 

Failure of the six Great Powers concerned with 
extra-territoriality in China to reply to Nanking’s 
representations in the matter brings an announcement 
from that quarter that more forceful methods may be 
necessary. In the meanwhile these Powers show con- 
cern over Nanking’s new labor law, effective August 
Ist, next. Reduction of hours and restriction of child 
labor will apparently end a low-cost industrialist’s 
paradise, and these owners for the most part, are 
foreigners. They damn the scheme as a wholesale in- 
vitation to bribery, whereby wealthy factory owners 
will be able to avoid the tax by means of bribing 
vovernment tax officials. 

Oriental deliberation prolongs the monotonous par- 
leys between the Soviet and Mukden governments over 
issues arising from the armed clash in 1929. The Man- 
churians are refusing to accept one clause on which 
Moscow insists, the prompt deportation of any White 
Russian in Manchuria whose presence there may irri- 
tate the Soviet government. The latter refuses to make 
any exception in the case of Russians who have adopted 
Chinese citizenship. A second parley, between Nanking 
and Moscow, covering the affairs of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway is in a similar deadlock. 

Japan. Naval affairs oceupied the attention of the 
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Japanese Diet throughout the month to the almo 
complete exclusion of all other matters. At one perio, 
early in the month, the consideration of the naval bi'! 
to put into effect the clauses of the London Nava! 
Treaty produced five successive sessions in which wil: 
disorder prevented debate. In the resulting mélées 
furniture was smashed and physical attacks amony 
members were the order of the day. The alleged at- 
tempt of Foreign Minister Shidehara to charge the 
throne with responsibility for treaty ratification was 
eventually explained by that minister, and compara 
tive calm was restored. The announcement of the 
Franco-Italian adherence to the London Naval Treaty 
was greeted with general enthusiasm. The Opposition 
however, will fight bitterly the provision which allows 
France a 30,000 ton margin of submarines over the 
other four powers. 

A bill granting women equal suffrage with the men 
in elections for municipal autonomous assemblies passed 
the lower house. Its final passage is doubtful in view 
of the fact that a similar bill was shelved by the upper 
house last year. 

The prolonged Soviet-Japanese fisheries dispute has 
brought the Japanese to the conclusion that Moscow 
is pursuing a consistent policy of nibbling away Japan- 
ese commercial rights by treaty. That conelusion stif 
fens Tokvo’s back against further concessions. 

Rosert E. Buair, 

First Lieutenant, Infantry. 








pla my rather modest list of books appeared in 
the September 1929, issue of the Iyrantry JourR- 
NAL (page 327) I have been able to compile a much 
more imposing one. Most of the books listed deal 
completely with some phase of the subject; a few de- 
vote only a chapter or two, and these are marked with 
an asterisk. Other books exist, but those of a confi- 
dential nature have been excluded. 

A Company of Tanks—Watson (Blackwood, London) 1920. 

A Brief History of the Royal Tank Corps—Woolnough (Gale 

and Polden, Aldershot) 1923. 


A Short History of the Royal Tank Corps (Gale and Polden, 
Aldershot) 1930. 





* A Saga of the Sword—Austin (Maemillan Company, New 
York) 1929. 
A Tank Driver’s Experiences—Jenkins (Elliott Stock, Lon- 
don) 1920. 
* Airmen or Noahs—Sueter (Pitman and Sons, London) 1928. 
Armoured Car Training (H. M. Stationery Office, London) 
1921. 
Artillery Today and Tomorrow—Rowan-Robinson (William 
Clowes and Sons, London) 1929. 
* Australian Victories in France 1918—Monash. 
Boevoe Primenenie Tankov i Borba s Nimi—Heigl (Griz, 
Moscow) 1928. 
Browning Tank Machine Gun—TR 1320-39 (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington) 1925. 
Defense of Bowler Bridge—Graham (William Clowes and 
Sons, London) 1930. 
- 


Der Stellungskrieg (Mittler, Berlin) 1926. 


Tank and Mechanization Literature 


First Lieutenant Robert J. Icks, Infantry (Tanks) Reserve 







Der Tank Moderner Krieg—Voleckheim (Mittler, Berlin) 1927. 

Die Deutschen Kampfwagen im Weltkrieg—Volckheim (Mitt- 
ler, Berlin) 1923. 

Die Kampfwagen Fremder Heere (FEisenschmidt, 
1926. 

Die Schweren Franzésischen Tanks, Die Italienischen Tanks 
—Heigl (Eisenschmidt, Berlin) 1925. 

Dowodzenie i Walka Broni Polaezonyeh—Quirini (Glowna 
Ksiegarnia Wojskowa, Warsaw) 1926. 

Employment of Tanks in Combat (U. 8S. General Service 
Schools, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.) 1925. 

Fighting Tanks—Wilson (Murray, London) 1930. 

From Chauffeur to Brigadier—Baker-Carr (Ernest Benn, 
London) 1930. 

Further Aspects of Mechanization—Rowan-Robinson (William 
Clowes and Sons, London) 1930. 

I Carri d’Assalto—Verse. 

Infanterie Begleitwaffen—Dianiker (Basle) 1928. 

Infantry Ceremonies and Inspections (Mtd) The Tank Bat 
talion and Group—TR 420-265 (U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington) 1928. 

Infantry Drill, The Heavy Tank, Platoon, and Company- 
TR 420-255 (U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
1925. 

Infantry Drill, The Light Tank, Platoon, and Company 
TR 420-250 (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington ) 
1925. 

Instrutsja po Boevomu Primeneniu Bronevomu Avto—Tajna 
(Griz, Moscow) 1916. 

Instrutsja po Boevomu Primeneniu Tankoy R. K. K. A. (Griz, 
Moseow) 1928. 

Instr. Prov. sur V’emploi et la Mar. des Unités Auto-Mitral! 
de Cavallerie. 
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Instr. Prov. sur l'emploi des Chars de Combat comme Engins 
d@Infanterie 1920. 

(Instr. Prov. sur l’emploi des Chars de Combat comme Engins 
d’Infanterie 1929. 

[/Artillerie d’Assaut—Lafitte. 

Les Chars d’Assaut—Dutil (Berger-Levrault, Paris) 1919. 

La Division legere Automobile—Boullaire. 

La Motorization de l’Armee et la Maneuvre Strategique— 
Camon (Berger-Levrault, Paris) 1926. 

Life in a Tank—Haigh (Houghton Mifflin, Boston) 1920. 

Maintenance for Full and Half Tracked Vehicles (H. M. 
Stationery Office, London) 1927. 

Manuel Pratique du Char Renault—Goutay (Fournier, Paris) 
1923. 

Materiale di Fanteria i d’Artiglieria (Seuole Centr. di Fant., 
Civitaveechia) 1923. 

Mechanization of War—Germains (Sifton Praed, London) 
1926. 

Motorization in the Armies of Tomorrow—Allehaut. 

Narrative History of the 6th and 7th Tank Battalions— 
Woolnough (Gale and Polden, Aldershot) 1923. 

Obrona Prizecienezolgowa-Korezynski i Kuszelewski (Glowna 
Ksiegarnia Wojskowa, Warsaw) 1926. 

On Future Warfare—Fuller (Sifton Praed, London) 1929. 

Ordnance and Gunnery—MeFarland (John Wiley and Sons, 
New York) 1930. 

Panzerautomobile gegen die Walachen—Siemer (Eisenschmidt, 
Berlin) 1924. 

Pociagi Pancerne—Frasunkiewiez (Glowna Ksiegarnia Woj- 
skowa, Warsaw) 1928. 

Pociagi Pancerne—Szawrow. 

Reno Russkij—Fotjakov (Griz, Moscow). 

Samochody Pancerne—Zyrkiewiez (Glowna Ksiegarnia Woj- 
skowa, Warsaw) 1928. 

Some Aspects of Mechanization—Rowan-Robinson (William 
Clowes and Sons, London) 1929. 

Sous l’Armure—Lestringuez. 

Spravotchnik po Bronevomu Delu—Derevtsov i Pushkin 
(Griz, Moscow) 1926. 

Stand der Tankfrage—Heigl] (Wojna i Mir, Berlin) 1924. 

Strassenpanzerwagen: Die Sonderwagen der Schutspolizei— 
Schmitt (Eisenschmidt, Berlin) 1925. 

Taschenbuch der Tanks, Wesen, Erkennung, Bekimpfung— 
Heig] (Lehmann, Munich) 1926. 

Taschenbuch der Tanks, Erginzungsband 1927—Heigl (Leh- 
mann, Munich) 1927. 
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Taschenbuch der Tanks, Ausgabe 1930—Heig] (Lehmann, 
Munich) 1930. 

Taktika Avto-bronevikh Chastej—Uvanov (Griz, Moscow) 
1926. 

Taktika Bronevomu Delu—Gladkow. 

Tankovike Vojska Inostrannikh Gosudarstv—Vishnev (Griz, 
Moscow) 1926. 

Tanki—Golowin. 

Tank and Armoured Car Training vol. ii (H. M. Stationery 
Office, London) 1927. 

Tanks—Krueger (Eisenschmidt, Berlin) 1921. 

Tanks (U. S. Infantry School, Ft. Benning, Ga.) 1928. 

Tanks 1914-1918: The Log Book of a Pioneer—Stern (Hodder 
and Stoughton, London). 

Tanks in the Great War—Fuller (Murray, London) 1920. 

Tank Tales—Tank Major and Eric Wood. 

Tanks und Tank Bekimpfung—Volckheim (Mittler, Berlin) 
1927. 

Tanks und das Motorizieren (Eisenschmidt, Berlin) 1926. 

Tanks, Gas, Bombing, and Liquid Fire—Dion 1918. 

Tanks—Moves and Positions 54 420-290 (U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington) 1926. 

Tanks and Tank Tactics (U. 8. Infantry School, Ft. Benning, 
Ga.) 1926. 

Technische Mitteilungen tiber Kampfwagen—Doerffer (Eisen- 
schmidt, Berlin) 1922. 

The Carden Loyd Light Armoured Vehicle 
strongs, Ltd., London) 1930. 

The Future of the British Army 
Witherby, London) 1928. 

The Remaking of Modern Armies—Liddell-Hart (Murray, 
London) 1926. 

The Tank Corps—-Ellis (Country Life Ltd., London) 1919. 

The Tanks—Swinton. 

The Tank in Action—Browne (Blackwood, London) 1920. 

The 37-mm. Gun and Tank Cradle M 1916, TR 1320-75 (U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washington) 1925. 

The Tank: Its Birth and Development—Foster (Lincoln, 
London) 

The Tank Corps Book of Honour. 

Voivoj Ustav Bronevikh sil R. K. K. A.: 
(Griz, Moseow) 1919. 

Zasady Uzyeia Czolgow—Romszowski 
Wojskowa, Warsaw) 1925. 
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URING the year 1929 the War Department gave 

final approval of the general type of motor 
vehicles for the 34th U. S. Infantry at Fort 
Eustis, Virginia, for its motorized experiment.  In- 
structions were then given the supply services to pro- 
sv September 1929 all 
of the allotted equipment was in the hands of the 
regiment. 

The equipment received consisted of : 

18 touring cars, cross-country ; 
5 touring cars, phaeton; 
19 trucks, cross-country, 142-ton, 4-wheel drive; 
14 trucks, cross-country, 1%-ton, 6-wheel, 4-wheel drive; 
15 trucks, cross-country, 1'2-ton; 
0 cars, cross-country, with cargo body, %4-ton; 
tractor, caterpillar, ten; 
rolling kitchens, trailer type; 
motorcycles, with side cars; 
truck, gasoline, 750-gallon. 

All vehicles were equipped with oversized tires, ex- 
cept the phaeton type. 

All animals and animal-drawn wagons and carts 
havine been withdrawn from the regiment, the distri- 
bution of the motor equipment was left to the regi- 
mental commander so as best to replace the animals 
and animal drawn transportation. 

As received, the new vehicles were assigned to units 
within the regiment with a view to effecting a com- 
plete tactical motorization for regimental equipage, 
communications equipment, and the auxiliary weapons, 
including personnel to operate such weapons and 
equipment. The motor equipment therefore was al- 
lotted to regimental headquarters, headquarters and 
service companies, and the two machine gun companies. 

No experimental transportation was supplied for the 
rifle companies. Vehicles for those units were to be 
drawn from motor transport pools. 


cure the approved equipment. 


— 


— w vi 


For long convoys or tactical work involving the en- 
tire regiment at a distance from the post, the regimen- 
tal commander was authorized to retain a_ sufficient 
number of Class B trucks, 3-ton, for transportation 
of the rifle companies. 

In anticipation of the receipt of the equipment a 
motor transport school was established in the regiment. 
The students were selected men from the various com- 
panies; and the nature of the course, together with 
the marked interest of the men, made it possible to 
take out the first convoy of 80 vehicles as early as 
August 29, 1929. This convoy, with troops and equip- 
ment, made a march of 114 miles without accident of 
any sort and with an average column speed on public 
highways of 20 miles per hour. 
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Motorization of the 34th Infantry 


Colonel Alfred T. Smith, General Staff Corps (Formerly Colonel, 34th Infantry) 





Upon receipt of all vehicles there were sufficient 
drivers ready for their operation. The regiment now 
maintains a shop with adequate tools, equipment, and 
skilled mechanics to effect painting and the repairs re 
quired of the third echelon. 

The transport school is in operation during the regi- 
mental school period and is attended by officers of 
company grade and by selected enlisted men, to insure 
replacements for the transportation platoon. = 

The operation and maintenance of all transporta- 
tion is centered in the transportation platoon of the 
service company. In order to insure adequate and 
competent personnel for this platoon the desired grades 
and ratings were made available by rendering inactive 
two of the rifle companies. 


The assignment of the vehicles supplied is: 
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Top Row: Left to Right, Self-propelled Rolling Kitchen, G. M. C. Truck; Communications Hand-Drawn Cart, Loaded; Ma- 
chine Gun Loading by Use of Ramp. Experimental Mount. 


Bottom Row: Left to Right, Communications Hand Cart; Hand-Drawn Cart for Trench Mortar; 
and Pick-up Device; Ammunition Cart, Hand-Drawn. 


Upon call of the company commanders their allot- 
ted vehicles are available for instruction or experi- 
mental work. 

When the kitchen trailers are used on 
maneuver two companies are consolidated 
mess. 


convoy or 
into one 

In the absence of animal-drawn carts for the com- 
munications equipment and auxiliary weapons it was 
found that, in addition to the light truck, a hand 
drawn cart would be necessary. The carts were de- 
signed in the regiment and made locally, with the as- 
sistance of the ordnance officer, for the machine guns, 
trench mortar and the communications equipment. 
The loaded hand-drawn cart is placed upon the truck 
and, upon reaching such loeality where the nature of 
the terrain, hostile fire, or tactical situation will deny 
further progress of the truck, the packed hand cart 
is taken from the truck and pulled by its personnel to 
the gun position or command post. 

The 37-mm. gun, with crew of five men, is set upon 
its truck and when taken therefrom is pulled by hand 
to its position. The gun is earried completely as- 
sembled. 

Experiments are being conducted with hand-drawn 
ammunition carts. 

Wood and steel were used in the construction of the 
carts, while the wheels are of the motorcycle type and 
pneumatic tired. The cart springs are leaves of old 
automobile springs. 

In addition to the handle bars, the carts are provid- 
ed with rope towing lines. 

Several types of machine gun hand carts have been 
developed in the regiment and appear in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The carts designed in the two machine gun compa- 
nies differ somewhat but involve the same principles in- 


Experimental Wire-iaying 


suring a firm T base, ability to deliver fire on or off the 
wheels, and rapid removal or attachment of the wheels. 

In the distribution of loads one machine gun (and 
cart) is placed on its own 11'4-ton truck. 
truck carries extra ammunition, water 
sories, and a gun crew of five men, in addition to the 
driver. 


The same 


boxes. acces 


The trench mortar (on its cart) has its own 14-ton 
truck, which also carries ammunition and a gun crew 
of five men. 

The 
hand-drawn carts, two of which carry that pertaining 
to the regimental group. The equipment for each 
battalion communications group is carried on one hand 
cart. 


communications equipment is packed on four 


Each hand cart is carried on its own 114-ton light 
truck. The operating personnel is transported in tour- 
ing cars or 114-ton light truck provided with seats. 

The first hand cart of regimental group carries the 
switchboards, buzzerphones, telephones, message cen- 
ter case, panels, ete. The second cart carries the two 
radio sets complete. 

The battalion carts each carry switchboards, tele- 
phones, buzzerphones, radio set, two ree!s of wire, and 
the like. 

To the regimental and to each battalion section 1s 
assigned one additional light truck, 144-ton, on each of 
which is transported eight and one-half miles of wire 
and one RL 16 reel cart. 
wire-laying 


These trucks are used as 
vehicles, on each of which is mounted a 
wire-laying device which was designed in the regiment 
and made locally. With this device wire is laid with 
a truck speed of 20 miles per hour and picked up at 
five miles per hour. 
the same vehicle. 
The 114-ton truck, four-wheel drive 


Double lines are also laid from 


cargo), is used 
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Park of Motor Vehicles. 


as a combat and field train vehicle. These trucks have 
also been tested for use as machine gun, howitzer, com- 
munications equipment, and personnel carriers. They 
are better adapted to purposes of the train. This type 
of vehicle has been used as a kitchen truck on which 
are carried rations and the standard field range. 
When the kitchen trailers are used they are towed by 
this type of truck. This vehicle is also used for the 
transport of motor spare parts, lubricants, the trae- 
tor, tools and accessories for repairs. It is also used as 
a earrier for a 250-gallon water tank on an improvised 
rack. 

On long convoys the 14-ton truck has proven of 
value for section mechanics and their tools and for 
light delivery duty in eamp. 

The equipment listed in this article must not be 
taken to be the correct amount of vehicles or types to 
motorize the units as indicated. 
supplied for experimentation and test and have been 
distributed so as best to accomplish the replacement 
of animals and animal-drawn vehicles. 


These vehicles were 


Aside from the purely tactical use of this motor 
equipment the regiment has made numerous convoys 
involving trips over the Third Corps Area and into 
West Virginia. Between 6:30 A. M. and 12:00 noon 
the command has been transported 82 miles, and in- 
cluded in the period is the establishment of a tent 
camp and the serving of the noon meal. 

Experiments have been conducted to include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The mechanical performance of vehicles on econ- 
voy or in field maneuver. 

2. Tests of the cross-country ability of the several 
types of vehicles as weapon, cargo, and personnel ear- 
riers under all weather and ground conditions, inelud- 
ing water, sand, marshes, and steep slopes. 

3. Radio tests between vehicles in motion and from 
ground stations to moving vehicles, 

4. Methods of supply, combat and field train, in- 
cluding supply of motor fuel and oil by tanker or by 
contractor’s delivery at points along the route of 
mareh. 














Top Row: Left to Right, Touring Car, Cross-country, 5 passenger, for Personnel of Hq., M. G., and Serv. Cos; Light 4-wheel, 
4-wheel Drive Truck, 1 to 1%-ton, Primarily for use in M. G. Cos, and How. or Com. Plats; One and one-half Ton Truck 
4-wheel Drive, Normally Used as a Cargo Carrier in the Trains. Also Used as a Cross-country Troop Carrier. 

Center: 37-mm. Gun on Cross-country Truck. 

Bottom Row: Experimental Machine Gun Cart; Command Post G. M. C. Truck, 1%-ton; Experimental Machine Gun Cart, 
Mounted on 114-ton Truck, 6-wheel, 4-wheel Drive. 
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Col. Dwight W. Ryther, Commanding, cutting the cake at 
the Military Ball held in conjunction with Organization 
Day of the 7th Infantry. Right: 
pany M, 7th Infantry. 


5. Methods of cooking, including the self-propelled 
kitchen, and water tankage. 
6. Modification in vehicle design to meet our special 
needs. 
Radio signals on approach of hostile aircraft. 
8. Determination of types of vehicles. 
Wire laying and pick up with motor vehicles. 
10. Preparation of convoy rules. 
11. Mareh orders. 
Tactical employment of motor 
neuver. 


vehicles in ma- 


13. Camouflage. 


The Supply Room, COM- ce. 2 <<< 
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14. Delivery of machine gun fire from trucks while 
in motion. 

15. Tests of vehicles supplied from time to time by 
the Chief of Infantry. 

The regiment is now testing a recently built four- 
wheel, four-wheel drive truck (capacity 1 to 14% tons). 
the Infantry and was 
designed primarily for use in machine gun companies, 
howitzer 


This truck was assembled for 
companies, and communications platoons. 

The experiments so far conducted with cross-country 
motor vehicles for Infantry have demonstrated a de- 
gree of feasibility in excess of expectations. 





The 7th Infantry Command Post Cart 


the axle was 
order to 


gun cart chassis, 
four 


SING a machine 
moved forward 
more perfect balance. 


On the chassis was built a box body 
inches long, 


inches in give a 
measuring 38 
33 inehes wide, and 13 inches deep. 

At the forward end of the box body is fastened a 
detachable box containing pigeon holes and compart- 
ments with a let down cover, supported by a chain, 
which serves as a field desk. This box is of the same 
width and depth as the box body and is 12 inches long. 


The 7th Infantry Command Post Cart Loaded 


To be used it is removed from the 
removable legs carried in the eart. 

At the end of the 
similar to the one in front, 


cart and set up on 


rear another box 
but not removable. It also 
has pigeon holes and compartments with a let down 
cover supported by chains. 

In the body of the cart 
command post equipment, 


box body is 


is carried all the 


consisting of 


necessary 
four folding 
tables, seven camp chairs, three telephones, sketching 
cases, 


regimental mess equipment chest, and supplies 


The 7th Infantry Command Post Set up for Use 








999 


for the regimental intelligence and message center 
groups. 

In the forward and rear box compartments are 
carried maps, message books, pencils, and other com- 
mand post equipment. 

Under the body are shing a six-volt battery and 
three lanterns. 

Two wagon bows, cut to four feet length, can be 
placed in vertical sockets on the sides of the cart to 
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support a canvas cover for the cart, or can be earri: (| 
in horizontal sockets on the sides of the body when t 
cover is not necessary. 

At the front of the body a board may be laid oy 
the chassis between the shafts, making another desk. 

Each desk may be lighted by a six-volt automobi 
lamp. 

The cart is drawn by a mule and is assigned to t! 
regimental section of the communication platoon. 





Notes 


Captain Harry J. Collins, Infantry, has prepared 
and published a machine gunners’ field notebook which 
combines appropriate data from training regulations, 
basic field manuals, and publications of The Infantry 
School, designed to give machine gun officers and non- 
commissioned officers a concise text for use in the 
field. The notebook is of pocket size. Its use in the 
Third Brigade has been approved locally. 


A new system of centrally directed heating of build- 
ings was instituted at Fort Francis E. Warren on 
January 7, 1931. Instead of having 96 men to attend 
to furnaces, ‘furnace-man sections’’ have been formed 
and are operating under the post utilities officer. The 
change from the old system to the new was made with- 
out interrupting the heating of the buildings and 
quarters. About 40 men were released from furnace 
work, all individuals were relieved of worry over the 
heating of their quarters, and it is anticipated that 
a material saving of fuel will result. 


The regiments of the Fourth Brigade, the Ist and 
the 20th Infantry, completed most successful target 
seasons on October 5, 1930. They then turned their 
attention to preparation for field firing and to the 
field firing itself. These exercises took place at the 
Fort Francis E. Warren Target and Maneuver Res- 
ervation at Pole Mountain. 
prepared and the combat range mechanisms completely 
concealed. This, coupled with the fact that the troops 


The problems were well 


had not been over the terrain this year, made the prob- 
lems very valuable as field exercises. The terrain 
offered ample opportunities for long-range firing with 
good visibility, and for short-range surprise firing and 
other types of exercises. 


The 30th Infantry, Colonel C. B. Stone, commanding, 
celebrated its regimental organization day on February 
2, 1931, at the Presidio of San Francisco. The day 
‘‘company period’’ and a “‘regi- 
During the former, each company 
commander gave his men a brief resume of the history 
of the regiment and told of the regimental citations 
and the accomplishments of the company since the 
last organization day. The honor roll was also ealled. 

During the regimental period there was a regimental 
review and escort of the colors, at which all officers 
and enlisted men who are now members of the regiment 
and who served in it during the World War were 
especially honored. 

In the 38th Infantry, Colonel H. C. Price, command- 
ing, Company E won the first indoor marksmanship 
competitions scheduled for the regiment during the 
1931 winter period. This competition was the Ex- 
perts’ and Sharpshooters’ Match, fired on the indoor 
range by all members of rifle companies who had 
qualified as experts and sharpshooters on the outdoor 
range in 1930. Company E’s victory gives it posses- 
sion of the 38th Infantry Perpetual Challenge Trophy 
for one vear. 


was divided into a 
mental period.’’ 


READY FOR INSPECTION IN THE BRICK BARRACKS OF FORT GEORGE WRIGHT 


Left—The Orderly Room, Co. G, 4th Inf. 


Right—The Supply Room, Co. G, 4th Inf. 


Center—The Day Room, Co. G, 4th Inf. 
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Training Schedules 


T has been calculated that an armory drill period 

costs the Federal Government in the neighborhood of 
$250,000 for armory drill pay. From the total amount 
of his payroll each unit commander knows just what 
each of his drills cost. To this federal cost must be 
alded a pro rata share of what the State devotes to 
this particular activity, on account of both the pay 
and the installations. 

For these expenditures the Government and the 
State are entitled to value received. In like manner 
the national guard soldier who gives up his time and 
devotes his energies to this phase of military train- 
ing is entitled to value received, aside from his pay, 
for his efforts. Whether or not these values received 
are realized upon what is accomplished during the 
drill period, and this in turn depends largely on how 
much planning and preparation has been made for it. 

The unit commander who has worked out a definite 
schedule and has prepared himself and his non-com- 
missioned officers to carry it out, and who does carry 
it out in an effective and interesting way will aitain 
results that will give value received both to the Gev- 
ernment and to the National Guardsman. The further 
a unit commander misses this procedure, the less value 
the drill period will produce. 

It is not practicable for a man to do all of the plan- 
ning necessary for this work and to keep it in his head. 
He must set it down in writing, and the best way to 
do this is to prepare a schedule which sets forth the 
exact portion of the drill period to be devoted to each 
of the subjects to be taken up. The schedule also 
acquaints the members of the command with the plans 
for the evenings work, and those who are affected may 
brush up on the subjects if they have a training regu- 
lation available. 

Training duties should be 
missioned officers in every unit. 


assigned to noneom- 


They should be re- 


quired to assist in the work when it is appropriate. 
It not only gives them practice in doing these things, 
but it gives them practical experience in the art of 
leadership and creates in them a greater sense of 
If a noncommissioned officer does not 
have these opportunities he will never rise above the 
level of a private soldier, 


responsibility. 








National Guard Ration 


RESOLUTION was passed at the Convention of 
the National Guard Association, held in Los An- 
geles last year, which provided for an increase in the 
national guard for the field training period to 55 cents. 
The ration allowance is now 50 cents, with an addi- 












tional amount to cover the ration of the troops while 
traveling between their homes and the camps. In a 
few instances, when it has been shown conclusively 
that the present ration allowance is not sufficient. it 
has been meet the conditions. These 
cases are very limited and are not of general appli- 
cation. 


increased to 


There have been many conflicting opinions as to the 
sufficiency of the ration allowance. Some think that 
it is not nearly large enough to feed the National 
Guardsman while at camp and doing the work that he 
is called upon to perform. Others contend that, if 
the ration is properly handled, it is ample, and they 
back up their contentions with well-balanced menus 
and other data that make them conclusive. 

Again, there are those who contend that the allow- 
ance should be increased because it is not nearly equal 
to that allowed for the C. M. T. C. These people do 
not take the circumstance of the C. M. T. C. allowance 
into consideration. They do not appreciate the fact 
that every article of equipment and every cent. for 
running of a C. M. T. C. mess must come out of the 
allowance, and that when all of these things are eon- 
sidered the C. M. T. C. allowance is very little in ex- 
cess of the national guard allowance, if any. 

In view of all the conflicting evidence available, 
General Everson had a complete canvas of the situ- 
ation made during the field training camps this past 
summer. The concensus of opinion is to the effect that 
the national guard ration allowance of 50 cents is suffi- 
cient to give the soldier a well-balanced and sufficient 
ration, if the food is properly prepared and _ served. 
In those States in which the messes are run in ae- 
cordance with a master bill of fare and the procure- 
ment of food stuff is through a central purchasing 
agency, it is found that the fifty cent ration allowance 
is ample for the purpose. 

A ealeulation will show that an increase of one cent 
in the ration allowance means an additional expendi- 
ture from camp funds of the Militia Bureau, some 
$24,600, and an increase of five cents per ration would 
require some $12,000 for the purpose. If such an in- 
crease is to be provided, it would have to come from 
the field training camp project, and some other essen- 
tial item in that project would have to be curtailed 
for the purpose of making 


the funds available. 









Challenge Accepted 
A PACIFIST out in Colorado challenged the cap- 

tain of Company L, 157th Infantry, to let his 
company see the movietone, ‘‘ All Quiet on the Western 
Front.’’ ‘‘It will take all of the war notions out of 
them,’’ he said. 
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The challenge was promptly accepted and the whole 
company in uniform, saw the show. To date the unit 
has felt no untoward sensations, nor has a man aban- 
doned the soldier life as a result of the experience. 

The fallacy of the pacifists contentions was explained 
to him. He was told that the men who enlist in 
the National Guard are not actuated by a desire to 
plunge the country into war in order that they may 
parade in glory for a brief moment. It is a base inter- 
pretation of a noble greeting to twist patriotism into 
a desire for war. Exhibiting the horrors of battle as 
depicted on the screen will not weaken the ideals of 
the National Guard; it will strengthen them in their 
determination to train and prepare themselves better, 
to the end that the nation may be spared just such 
horrors. 


Recruiting from the R.O. T.C. and 
the C. M. T.C. 


i* a number of States, national guard authorities 
are appreciating the recruiting possibilities of the 
R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. They are sending selected 
men of their organizations to the C. M. T. C. eamps 
each year with a view to their securing additional 
training and preparation for promotion to the higher 
noncommissioned grades. 

The plan has another and distinct advantage. These 
young men go to camp and, with their previous Na- 
tional Guard training, naturally fall into assignments 
in which leadership counts. They are thus able, dur- 
ing the course of the camp, to disseminate much in- 
formation about the component that they represent. 
They become disciples of the National Guard and re- 
eruiting agents under the most favorable cireum- 
stances. If their camp efforts are followed up by 
higher authorities, the chances are that they will pro- 
duce splendid results. 

Such systematic action has been taken by the author- 
ities of the 33d Division, [Illinois National Guard, 
under the direction of Major General Roy D. Keehn, 
the division commander. 

The division staff has secured a list of the names 
and addresses of all R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. mem- 
bers in the State of Illinois. These lists have been 
broken down and classified as to localities where the 
candidates live, and have been furnished to National 
Guard unit commanders there. The unit commanders 
have been urged to contact these young men and to 
extend to them an invitation to become members of 
the National Guard. 

It is contemplated that this plan will bring a num- 
ber of desirable young men into the units and do much 
towards the solution of recruiting problems in the 
State. 


Communications Personnel 


HE command post exercises conducted during the 
field training periods last summer developed the fact 
that there is a shortage of men in headquarters units 
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who are competent to conduct the communications 
service. This applies specially to infantry regimen‘s 
and battalions. 

Communications work is highly specialized, and the 
armory drill and field training periods will not provide 
sufficient training for these men. 

All of this points to the necessity for recruiting the 
communications personnel from among men who are 
engaged in kindred work in civil life, men who are 
the employees of telephone and telegraph companies, 
radio technicians employed by radio sales and service 
agencies, and amateur radio operators. 

The armory training periods should be utilized in 
the specialized military training which, the men re- 
quire to make them proficient in the various duties 
that they may be called upon to perform in connection 
with communications. There is little or no time for 
technical training at field training camps. There the 
time should be devoted to tactical work and providing 


-—_——____—— 
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Commonwealth Armory at Boston, Mass. Home of the 10ist 
Infantry, Massachusetts National Guard. The Boston Braves 
Baseball Park Adjoins this Property at the Left of the 
Picture 


signa! communications for the troops engaged in com- 
bat exercises. 


The headquarters unit commander who fails to ob- 
tain the right kind of personnel or who glosses over 
the technical training during the armory periods will 
find himself up against an unsolvable problem when 
it comes to tactical work in the field, and he will find 
no way out of his embarrassing situation. 


National Guard Construction 


NE of the basic ideas of the first Deficiency Bill 
Q was to provide work for the unemployed. When 
this measure was in the making Major General William 
G. Everson, Chief of the Militia Bureau, conceived the 
idea that here would be a good opportunity to advance 
the National Guard’s camp construction program and 
include such of the projects that came clearly within 
the provisions of the War Department directive on 
the subject. 

Consequently a list of construction projects was pre- 
pared and presented for the consideration of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, which body had 
charge of the measure. The projects included were 
those for which there were at least tentative plans in 
the Militia Bureau, and when the list was finally com- 
pleted it was found that they extended over 39 Na- 
tional Guard camps in 34 states. 
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General Everson appeared before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and presented the Militia Bureau 
estimates for this construction work. This included a 
complete list of the projects, and the cost of each item. 
Hie then made a statement in defense of the proposi- 
tion which is quoted here to show the thoroughness 
with which the whole matter had been 
General Everson said in part: 

‘‘When the emergency unemployment-relief project 
was under consideration last November, the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau was directed to submit to the Secretary 
of War a list of National Guard camp construction 
projects which were considered suitable for inelusion 
in such a measure. 

“*It was prescribed that the projects so submitted 
must fulfill the following conditions: 


considered. 


‘‘(a) Immediately to relieve the unemployment 
situation. 
‘““(b) Necessitate expenditures (not merely obliga- 


tions) prior to June 30, 1931. 

“*(e) Carry out a normal mission of the War De- 
partment. 

“Tt was also required that the projects be separated 
into two categories, as follows: 

‘“‘(a) For immediate expenditures prior to April 
1, 1931. 

“*(b) For expenditures between April Ist and June 
30, 1931. 

‘*T now hand to the committee a tabulated statement 
which shows in detail the National Guard camp con- 
struction projects that are under process in the Militia 
Bureau and which fulfill the requirements set forth. 
* * *& * 

‘*A summary of the funds required is as follows: 

‘‘Amount which can be expended prior to April 
1, 1931, $183,716. 

*“‘Amount which can be expended after April and 
prior to June 30, 1931, $1,022,036. 

‘*Total amount, $1,205,752. 

‘*Every construction project included in this list is 
calculated to and will help to relieve the unemployment 
situation in that it will provide work for the worker 
on the job, and the purchase of building materials, the 
fabrication of which gives employment to the workers 
in industry. It is estimated that 70 per cent of the 
funds included in these projects will be paid out in 
wages to the workmen on the job, and that 30 per 
cent will be used for the purchase of materials. 

‘““The work provided for in these projects is spread 
over 39 National Guard camps located in 34 States 
of the Union, so that it is a widespread distribution 
of funds which will reach the unemployment in many 
localities. 

“The projects included in the list are exclusive of 
any which appear in the Militia Bureau section of the 
War Department appropriation bill for 1932. 

‘se & &@ & #)? 

When the measure left the committee it contained 
provisions for a total of $1,205,752.00 for National 
Guard construction work. Such a measure has to pass 
through many obstacles and when it was finally enacted 
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into law it carried the sum of a flat million dollars, 
five-sixths of the amount included in the original esti- 
mate. When it is considered that practically all 
estimates were subjected to drastic cuts in the various 
committees, on the floor of both legislative bodies and 
in the final conference, it must be realized that the 
National Guard fared exceptionally well in this matter. 

All of the construction 
way or 


work is now either under 
being processed through the various steps 
through which they must go in compliance with law 
and regulations. Many of them will be completed and 
ready for the use of the troops who go to the camps 
this summer. 

This proposition advances the National Guard con- 
struction program several years ahead of what it would 
have been normally and is a big forward step in the 
progress of the National Guard. 


Revision of Examination Regulations 


T is understood that the 140 series of the Army 

Regulations are to be republished and made effee- 
tive as of July 1, 1931. These Regulations cover 
the subjects included in the examination of officers 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps for appointment and 
promotion to the various grades in the arms and serv- 
ice. National Guard Regulations No. 20 are to be 
revised and republished so they will be in consonance 
with the provisions contained in the new set up. 
Army Extension courses are being revised so they 
will run parallel to the Regulations and the 
subeourses will cover the matter required in all sub- 
jects. 


new 


Thus an officer who completes a subcourse in 
the Army Extension course will receive credit for 
it on his examination for promotion and be exempt 
from the examination prescribed in that 
subject. This is an important advance and one that 
the National Guard will welcome. It creates an 
impelling incentive for officers to engage in the ex- 
tension courses, because they will find it to their 
material advantage to do so. 


particular 


Drill With Another Unit 


NATIONAL Guard company has its armory 
A drill period on Tuesday night of each week. 
A sergeant of the company is taking a night school 
course in which his class assembly is at the same 
hour which his company is scheduled for drill. The 
soldier member of the company for a 
number of years and has missed only a few drill 
periods. 


has been a 


The question came up as to whether or not 
the sergeant could be authorized to attend drill with 
another company of the regiment which has its drill 
period on a different night. 

This would seem to be a smail matter that could be 
easily regulated, but the question had to be decided 
in the negative by the Chief of the Militia Bureau be- 
cause it is a matter of law and he has no authority to 
make exceptions to it. The law provides that a National 
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Guard soldier may attend armory drill with an or- 
ganization other than his own, within the same State, 
and at a station other than his own. Under this pro- 
vision he cannot be authorized to attend drills at 
his own station with another unit and qualify for 
armory drill pay. If his name were entered on a 
pay roll under such circumstances, it would be held 
up in the general accounting office and cause no end 
of trouble. 

In the instant case, either the drill night of the 
company would have to be changed or the sergeant 
transferred to another unit. 


Target Practice at Field Camps 
Sposa the fact that the Militia Bureau has 

constructed and does maintain hundreds of small- 
arms target ranges at the home stations of National 
Guard companies throughout the country, there is 
a great deal of target practice done at the field training 
camps. 

In many of the training programs for the field train- 
ing camps last summer from one to four days were 
set aside for the completion of range practice. This 
simply means that company commanders are not tak- 
ing advantage of the range facilities that have been 
provided for them, and that a lot of the time of the field 
training period that should be devoted to other things 
has to be given over to this activity. It also means 
that a number of men are going on the target range 
to fire without having had the requisite preliminary 
training in rifle marksmanship. 

Company commanders contend that they cannot get 
their men out to fire on company ranges. In view 
of the split drill system that is authorized for this 
purpose, the problem is one that admits of solution. 
The fact that a great many company commanders do 
manage to have their range firing completed before 
they go to camp is evidence that it can be done. 

In the training order of one of the outstanding divi- 
sions two years ago it was prescribed that all com- 
panies provided with ranges would complete their 
range practice before coming to camp. It further 
stated that there would be no time set aside for such 
units at the field training camps. This solved the 
problem in an effective manner. The time that would 
otherwise have been devoted to range practice was 
given over to combat firing, which the officers con- 
sidered one of the outstanding features of the field 
training period. 

The records of the Militia Bureau show conclusively 
that the results of range practice at home stations 
are far better than those at camps. This is attributed 


to the fact that the men receive more preliminary 
training at home stations during the armory drill 
periods and are permitted to fire without being rushed. 

It has been demonstrated time without end that the 
results attained on the target range depend entirely 
upon the quality of the preliminary training a man 
receives. 


It is not to be expected that men who have 
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not had this training shall make satisfactory scores. 
They simply cannot do so and it is a sheer waste «f 
ammunition for them to fire. 

It is estimated that the time is close at hand when 
the Militia Bureau will have to regulate this matter 
by prohibiting any organization from firing at fiel: 
training camps if it has a range available at its hom 
station. 


A Company Achievement 


OMPANY E, 157th Infantry, Colorado Nationa! 

Guard, whose home station is at Lamar, Colorado, 
has conducted an activity that must be given a high 
place in the achievements of the National Guard this 
year. 

The company, under the direction of Captain 
Clarence P. Childress, 157th Infantry, cooperated with 
its home-town newspaper, The Lamar Sparks, in get- 
ting out an eighteen page edition devoted to the inter- 
ests of the Company. 

A percentage of the revenue went into the company 
fund, and it is understood that the major portion 
of it was devoted to armory improvements designed 
to make that establishment more suitable as a 
munity center for the town. 


com- 


The Company and the National Guard as a whole 
were generously featured in the news columns of the 
edition, and the organization received much desirable 
publicity. Among the articles included were: a history 
of Company E from the date of its organization in 
1904 to the present; a description of the eompany 
armory and the part that it plays in the life of the 
community; a list of the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the company, with brief sketches of 
them; a complete roster of the company; an article 
on the National Guard component of the Army of 
the United States, the part that it plays in the life 
of the community and the State, and its value as 
an element of the National Defense; military articles 
on the value of service in the National Guard, the 
role of infantry in battle, military ethies, mess man- 


agement at National Guard camps, the pay roll of 
the company, National Guard target practice, and 


National Guard; and editorials on 


Guard service. 


athletics in the 
the National 
All during the afternoon the people of the com- 
munity were the guests of the company at the armory. 
where a substantial meal of good old Army baked 
beans with the trimmings was served to all comers. 
The paper is a fine tribute to the Company and 
indicates the high regard with which it is held in the 
community. Captain Childress and Sergeant Billing- 
sly, who worked out and put the plan into effect to 
such a successful conclusion are to be congratulated. 
What this company has done can be done in many 
communities where one or two National Guard coni- 
panies are stationed and where there is an ‘‘up and 
doing’’ local newspaper such as the Lamar Sparks. 
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HERE are two specific groups of persons who 
should profit from enlightenment on the subject 
of the R. O. T. C. and education. Strangely 

enough they are those most directly concerned with 

the problem the Army and Educators. The Army is 
familiar with R. O. T. C. matters generally and in- 
sofar as they are covered by regulations. Educators 
draw too many conclusions from what they see casually 
on the drill field, or from preconceived ideas about 
military training. The above statements of course 
except those with intimate personal contact or interest. 











It is rare indeed to see members of these groups in 
touch with R. O. T. C. work for the purpose of ob- 
taining a real knowledge of the matter. The majority 
of educators are only .vaguely, if at all, aware that 
the military science courses include valuable educa- 
tional instruction in classrooms as well as on the drill 
field laboratory. Army officers inspect regularly, but 
usually at camps or in a hurried manner near the end 
of each school year. 












The way to understand and appreciate the R. O. T. 
(. is to visit it during times of usual conduct; not 
casually, but with the express purpose of obtaining 
actual information. The educator is generally too 
oecupied with his own problems for such action, and 
perhaps funds are not available for the Army. The 
result is a deplorable lack of understanding and ap- 
preciation in both circles. With understanding would 
come appreciation. The criticism is often made that 
the R. O. T. C. course is not sufficiently educational. 
This allegation finds too fertile a field in high army 
quarters. It is doubtful whether a more thorough 
educational course is now given throughout our school 
system than that in a properly conducted R. O. T. C. 
wit. The Army should bend its efforts towards in- 
forming educators about what actually takes place, or 
should take place, in R. O. T. C. work. The subject 
matter in a given course is not likely to be as important 
as its handling—if the true purpose of education is to 
be attained. 


















Some centuries ago education was defined as ‘‘that 
Which fits one to perform justly and magnanimously 
all the offices, both private and public, in peace or 
war.’’ Note ‘‘ justly and magnanimously.’’ There is 
injustice in favoritism as well as in persecution. 












The R. O. T. C. and Education 


Major O. R. Meredith, Infantry 





A discussion of Fundamental Importance to Two Groups of People— 
the Army and the Educators 


The controlling object of education is, or ought to 
be, the development of character, leadership, and good 
citizenship—character through high ideals of honor 
and integrity, leadership through the acquisition and 
use of knowledge, good citizenship through the idea of 
service as the real measure of accomplishment and 
success. 

A most severe, but just, indictment of present day 
education is that character development is treated as 
an incident to knowledge acquisition, The minds are 
too often developed out of all proportion to the char- 
acter foundation upon which proper use of knowledge, 
leadership, and citizenship should rest. The result, 
or indications of it, may be evidenced by any set of 
crime statistics or by a general disregard for laws and 
the common good in favoring selfish aims. The in- 
dividual who leaves school with a sharp mind, a keen 
intellect, and a mass of information, but without a 
corresponding soundness of character, a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and a respect for proper authority and 
the rights of others, is a liability and not an asset to 
any plan of good citizenship. He is a potential and 
likely contributor to that condition which a recent 
chief justice of the United States characterized as a 
public disgrace. 

There are those who hold that questions of character 
development are for the home and not the school. It 
would be hard to find a more erroneous or dangerous 
doctrine. The home plays a big part, to be sure, but 
not to the extent that schools may safely regard any 
further development as a home 
incident. 


problem and a school 


Sooner or later every boy or girl weighs home in- 
fluence and factors against and with outside contacts 
and experiences, and the resulting line of thought or 
code of ethics is what makes for good or bad citizen- 
ship. The formative and all-conclusive stage is during 
school life. Before is too early and after is too late. 
Exceptions only prove the rule. 

The properly conducted R. O. T. C. in our schools 
and universities is perhaps the most direct and effee- 
tive single developer of character, leadership, and good 
citizenship throughout our educational system. It is 
essentially educational and _ incidentally military. 
Edueators as a group do not recognize this, and the 
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Army does not realize it, or realizing does not act up 
it. 
There is an instance of a local Rotary Club prese: 
ing an annual trophy to that graduating member of 
the R. O. T. C. who ‘“‘by secret vote of his Advaneed 
Course companions was considered as excelling in tive 
requirements of good citizenship.’’ When the plan for 
presentation was under consideration, a promineut 
educator was consulted. He expressed general agree- 
ment with the plan but added that, of course, it would 
be desirable for ‘‘good ecitizenship’’ to be defined in 
order for the young men to have something definit: 

upon which to base a selection. 

The facts are that most of the value in such a pre- 
sentation rests in the thought and self determination 
given to ‘‘good citizenship’’ by those who are to vote 
on a selection— and that this feature was the primary 
purpose of the plan. It would have been largely de- 
feated by ‘‘definitions,’’ however interesting it might 
be to see a thorough definition of good citizenship. 
Some things are too big and too intangible for defini- 
tion, and good citizenship is one of them. 

Views exist to the effect that there is no educational 
or economic value in R. O. T. C. work. 


These instances are cited to illustrate points of 
view. I believe they are due in most part to careless 
ideas about what constitutes the real basis of true 
education, Men and women will often, upon question- 
ing, stoutly maintain character development, leader- 
ship, and good citizenship as the real aim of education. 
This is particularly noticeable among educators. Yet 
in practice emphasis is mainly upon the acquisition- 
of-knowledge idea for personal gain, and comparatively 
little about the ethics involved in the use of such 
knowledge. 

The Army harps upon the preparedness value of 
the R. O. T. C.—and justly so, since it constitutes the 
very foundation of our national defense policy. How- 
ever, has it this particular value because of military 
knowledge acquired, because of character, leadership, 
and good citizenship development, or because of the 
combination? Undoubtedly all are factors, but the 
greatest will be recognized as character, leadership, 
good citizenship—the proper aim of education—by the 
vast majority of reasonable people who have a grasp 
of the situation. 

It is here that the Army might use much enlighten- 
ment. A real understanding of a well conducted K. 
O. T. C. course will diselose that the work has few if 
any equals in the modern schooi curricula with respect 
to consistent, effective and direct action promoting 
the primary educational aim. Furthermore, that dis- 
cipline in its real sense—cooperation and not mere 
punishment—is a highly important factor. 

There is no exeuse for an apologetic attitude toward 
the educational phase of R. O. T. C. courses. It is 
much the biggest part of the work. Criticism of 
‘‘military aspects’’ in favor of ‘‘eduecational aspects”’ 
is born of ignorance, or worse. The principal element 
which draws fire as a ‘‘military aspect’’ is the dis- 
ciplinary factor. Strange to say, this feature receiv’s 
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more praise than any other when the R. O. T. C. work 
is diseussed by those who appreciate what it is all 
avout. Many eriticize discipline involved in such work, 
aid in the next breath deplore the general lack of 
respect for or attention to laws in our land. Laws 
are largely an attempt to legislate a form of discipline, 
aud for the common good. All true discipline is based 
upon efforts to promote the common good. The wide- 
spread disregard of our people for the rights of others 
—for the common good if you please—is unmistakable 
evidence of a contributing failure somewhere in our 
educational system. It is not unusual to observe 
separate groups with the same announced aims talking 
loudly for international peace and good will, yet dem- 
onstrating their ideas of cooperation by scheming for 
selfish advantage over each other locally, possibly not 
even on speaking terms. 

Any such a general condition usually has small 
beginnings. ‘‘Who’s Who in Crimedom’’ is not made 
up of first offenders or innocently beguiled participa- 
tors. Disregard for others, lack of respect for proper 
authority, viewing the offence as the act of being 
caught rather than the doing, had early beginnings, 
and largely because proper disciplinary training was 


absent. Service and cooperation were vague of 
negligible ideas. Minor offences were overlooked or 


condoned and ‘‘other chaneces’’ 
“got away’’ with something. 
“sob sisters’’ 


given. The individual 
The habit grows and the 
and ‘‘brothers’’ are eventually in full 
ery for the poor wretch who is nearing the end of his 
rope, a position he probably would not occupy had he 
not ‘‘gotten away’’ with so much wherein neither the 
act itself nor the reasonable penalty therefor amounted 
tomuch. Winking at the condition is the serious part, 
particularly when the act involves moral turpitude, as 
distinet from pranks. 

The prevalence of cheating in schools is common 
knowledge. Cheating in education tends strongly to 
develop habits of cheating in life. In its beginnings 
it is one of the little things which offer much promise 
of future award—-by courts. Even so, the cheating 
itself—a form of lying and stealing—is not so impor- 
tant as the winking at it. A reasonably certain detec- 
tion followed promptly by appropriate penalty or pun- 
ishment—a positive and active frowning upon such 
actions—is the cure for many present day ills, and in- 
volves the punishment phase of disciplinary training. 
It is easy to carry punishment too far, though our 
mounting criminal troubles do not indicate that we 
have erred in this direction. They do indicate to many 
that we failed to apply anything worthy the name of 
penalty or punishment to early and minor matters 
wherein corrective measures and directive action of- 
fered a real chance towards character, leadership and 
good citizenship development. 

The very essence of R. O. T. C. work is service and 
cooperation. Neither is possible in a selfish atmosphere. 
“Doing the right thing in the right way at the right 
time’? must be predominant in any really successful 
undertaking, Slackness is checked everywhere, organ- 
ization is visible and active, respect for proper instrue- 
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tions and authority is insisted upon, promptness and 
exactness are virtues, there is no favoritism, no form 
of cheating is winked at anywhere any time, offences 
bring their penalties with certainty, and a sincere at- 
tention to such items serves as daily food. These things 
and many others which form the foundation of char- 
acter building are not incidental, as is too frequently 
the case in pure knowledge acquisition. Possession of 
knowledge is highly important, but far from sufficient 
in itself for meeting the true aim of education. 
Perhaps the greatest single feature in military train- 
ing, and within the ‘‘educational aspect’’ field 
generaily considered, is the exercise of judgment in- 
volved in tactical problems of any kind. Most of life’s 
important problems hinge upon the exercise of judg- 
ment. 


as 


There are few fields of learning wherein judg- 
ment and common sense play as large a part as in the 
solution of a tactical problem, even the minor ones of 
R. O. T. C. work. The daily observance of group re- 
sults through organization and handling of men is also 
highly educational. 

It is foolish to contend that R. O. T. C. work has a 
monopoly upon the principal aim of all education, or 
to hold that most courses of school instruction do not 
contribute directly or indirectly to this aim. 

It ean be successfully held that the R. O. T. C. in- 
struction is particularly well suited to iron out many 
kinks encountered in the mental processes of students. 
As such, and entirely apart from purely military value 
in time of need, it fills an important role in present 
day educational processes. It is duplicated nowhere 
in the usual field of education, and some believe that 
it contributes more per hour of time to the real devel- 
opment of character than any other school work un- 
dertaken by students. 

The problem for us in the Army is not to alter our 
courses of instruction in universities, 
schools to meet requests for the greater ‘‘ educational 
aspects,’’ but to understand, appreciate and convince 
others—primarily educators—-that we are conducting 
a course of great value to them in furthering the most 
important aspect of their calling. 


colleges. and 


Such an attitude need in no way minimize our views 
as to the value of R. O. T. C. work in the scheme of 
national defense. In fact we should appreciate more 
fully what the R. O. T. C. means in this plan. For 
reasons best known to others, certainly not to this 
writer, the R. O. T. C. on occasion is placed in the 
position of second fiddle, Abolishing or minimizing 
the R. O. T. C. movement in any respect weakens 
the structure and destroys fabric upon which rests our 
national insurance policy. 

Those who attack our National Defense Act are well 
aware of this situation and will be found attacking the 
R. O. T. C. with designed regularity, often concentrat- 
ing their efforts on this element of the subject. 


Even so, the R. O. T. C. problem is best taken to 


the educational world on the basis of educative op- 
portunity and results. Such an attitude is aggressive 
Getting the facts to 


and easily supported by facts. 
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the right people, and understandingly, is not so simp!e, 
The first step is an altered attitude, so as to place 
much more emphasis upon the valuable educational 
and economic features which now exist in a well econ- 
ducted course of R. O. T. C. instruction. 


Reserve Infantry Notes 


The 17th District Chapter of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association at Bloomington, Illinois, issues informa- 
tion bulletins. The one on January 14 contained the 
following interesting quotations. Although the pur- 
pose of these quotations was a facetious reference to 
ending a drought by means of a war, there is a lesson 
in them, namely, that we must allow a factor of safety 
on account of the weather when planning military 
operations. 

First Bull Run: ‘‘July 20-21 had been hot and very 
dusty, but rain began that night and fell all day the 
22d.’’ (B. & L., Vol. I, p. 193.) 

Shiloh: ‘‘During the night (April 6) the rain fell 
in torrents and I returned to my tree in the rain.” 
(Grant’s Mem. Vol. I, p. 349.) 

Fair Oaks: ‘‘The battle was followed by a storm 
of great severity.’’ (B. & L., Vol. I. p. 178.) 

Malvern Hill: ‘‘A violent rainstorm prevailed 
throughout the following day.’’ (Alexander’s Mem., 
p. 168.) 

Second Bull 
battlefield.”’ 
128.) 

Chancellorsville: ‘*The battle was over, a6 be 
another severe rainstorm came up at 5:00 P. M.., last- 
ing far into the night.’’ (Alexander’s Mem., p. 399.) 

Gettysburg: ‘‘Now suddenly, out of the elear sky 
of the day before, came one of the heaviest rainfalls 
I have ever seen.’’ (Alexander’s Mem., p. 436.) 

Spottsylvania: Although ‘‘forest fires raged”’ 
(Wilderness a few days before) by the 11th ‘‘the 
rain was falling in torrents,’’ (p. 101) and as the fight 
continued the ‘‘storm continued for a week’’ (p. 121 
finally putting an end to operations. (Porter’s Camp. 
with Grant.) 

Nashville: ‘‘Night was falling ........ the victory 
was complete and a drenching rain had set in.” 
(Cox’s Franklin and Nashville, p. 124.) 

Sunny France: IT RAINED. 


Run: ‘‘The mud and rain of the 
(Cist’s Army of the Cumberland, p. 


With an improved lighting system in their indoor 
range, Kansas City Reserve officers are working hard 
to make better scores in their pistol matches this 
winter. The range, which is in the basement of the 
Reserve Building, will be the scene of a series of 
inter-branch matches. Under the direction of Major 
T. S. Jewett, Jr., each arm and service will be repre- 
sented by a team, and the winner will receive a cup 
which is given annually by the retiring president of 
the local chapter. After the interbranch matches, 4 


chapter team of ten officers will be chosen. 
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Notes from the I Corps Area 
Major K. M. Halpine, Infantry, spoke before the 
Rutland (Vermont) County Chapter of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association on January 8 on ‘‘The Military 
Defense of the Hawaiian Islands.’’ By means of an 
illustrated map he took the assembled officers on a trip 
over the entire island of Oahu, and he interspersed 
the talk with personal sidelights based on his service 
in Hawaii. 

The the 94th Division from 
Boston and vicinity held a meeting on January 6. 
Major Herbert Johnson, Infantry-Reserve, who is a 
clergyman in civil life, spoke on ‘‘Why I am a Reserve 
Officer’’ and on ‘‘The Duties of the Reserves.’’ The 
Reverend Father James .J. Corbett, for eight years 
a missionary in China, gave a most interesting talk on 
the military situation in China. 


Reserve officers of 


In one of the most interesting and instructive meet- 
ings here, the reserve officers in and about Laconia, 
N. H., have opened their indoor schedule of map 
problems. The first shot in the winter war was to 
study a problem in detail and work it out by means 
of questions and answers, followed by a general dis- 
cussion. The evening gave the reserve officers a clear 
idea of how map problems are prepared, presented and 
solved. 

At Bridgeport, Connecticut. Major O. H. Saunders, 
Infantry, (A. C. of S., G-2, Second Corps Area) was 
the speaker of the evening on the subject of ‘‘ Combat 
Intelligence.’ About 30 reserve officers were intensely 
interested in this most important but relatively little 
understood subject. 

The officers of Stamford, Connecticut, 
recently profited a great deal from a talk by Lieu- 
tenant B. G. Allen, Infantry, on ‘‘Tanks—Their Use 
and Development.’’ 

It is clear that the Reserve Officers of the First 
Corps Area are receiving excellent mental food in 
easily assimilable amounts. 


reserve 


Facing Facts 


The Hoya for February 4, published weekly by the 
students of Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., 
contains a well-written and sane editorial which pro- 
tests against the activities of ‘‘committees against 
militarism’’ in the colleges. The editor first challenges 
the authority of the committees. Next, he points out 


that the agitators against military education in the 
schools and colleges overlook or disregard significant 
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facts. Among these are the enlistment system and 
the number of men under arms of the more important 
nations of the world, the neel for men competent to 
train and command any armies that we may have to 
raise, and the importance of the colleges as a scource 
of these leaders. Finally, the editor warns his readers 
that optimism for the ideal should always be tinged 
with a realization of actuality. 


The Memorial Union at Oregon 
State College 


Memorial Union at 


The State Colleve, 
Corvallis, Oregon, one of the most magnificent stu- 
dent union buildings in the country, was completed 
and occupied in the fall of 1928 and formally dedi- 
cated in June, 1929. Its continuous for more 
than two years has shown that it fulfills admirably 
the double purpose for which it was established—a 
memorial to the men and women of the College who 


Oregon 


use 





The Oregon State College Memorial Union. 


lost their lives in the wars of their country, and a 
campus center of activities for 
faculty, and friends of the College. 

The building was made possible through the vol- 
untary contributions of friends of the institution. 
The exterior is in a thoroughly classic style; the in- 
terior, which carries out the spirit of dignity and 
space characteristic of the exterior, is finished and 
furnished in the colorful the 
Renaissance. 


students, alumni, 


manner of Italian 
‘*Dedicated to the serviced and inspiration of the 
living and to the memory of our immortal dead,’’ 
the Memorial Union commemorates the military service 
of more than 2,000 men who were the 
Spanish-American and World War. 


enlisted in 
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THe Lona Arm or Leg, or ‘‘The History of the 

Artillery of the Army of Northern Virginia,’’ With 

a brief account of the Confederate Bureau of Ord- 

nance, by Jennings Cropper Wise. Illustrated. 

Two Volumes. Cloth. 995 pages. J. P. Bell Com- 

pany, Ine., Lynchburg, Virginia. 1915. 

This book bears out its title and therefore occupies 
a valuable and distinct place in the literature of the 
Civil War. Part I of Volume, I, consisting of four 
chapters, gives an excellent narrative of the Confeder- 
ate Bureau of Ordnance. The reviewer does not know 
of any other readily available account of this remark- 
ably efficient organization which equipped the armies 
of the Confederacy throughout the war. 

The remaining part of Volume I, and Volume II 
give a most readable account of the organization, ex- 
pansion and unusual service of Lee’s artillery. The 
fine character sketches, the intimate details, and the 
affectionate admiration with which the author carries 
you on from page to page through the trying years of 
war, establish the fact that the author is a writer whose 
work people delight to read. Colonel Wise pays a well- 
deserved tribute to Virginia Military Institute; he 
gives praise where it is due, and cites facts from which 
the reader may draw critical deductions. A sufficient 
number of general annotations add to the value of the 
book which is also well-served by a carefully prepared 
index. 

Every artillery man should read the book, if he 
would know how leaders like Stonewall Jackson, 
Pendleton, Long, Alexander, Walker, and Pegram may 
inspire the artillery of an army to gain the profound 
reliance of infantrymen in battle. Officers of other 
arms will do well to read the book, so that they, too, 
may know how to appreciate and expect real service 
from the sister arm that can help in all phases of bat- 
tle. It is a good book that will live. 


3v the Marquise 
1931. 


A CHATEAU AT THE FRONT, 1914-18, 
de Foucault. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
338 pages. $4.00. 


The Marquise had just finished moving into her 
newly bought Chateau of Pronleroy near Compeigne 
when the war started. Sticking to her home, she saw 
the Germans sweep by on their march toward Paris. 
For twenty days the chateau was behind the German 
lines—then the Marquise and her daughters saw the 
invaders withdraw to the Aisne and Pronleroy skip 
the rope back behind the French lines, but not far 
enough to be out of earshot of gunfire, and hostile air- 
planes. Threat of capture and danger of destruction 
by long range heavy artillery fire were constant until 
August 24, 1918, when Pronleroy, as the author ex- 
pressed it ‘‘finished its role of ‘Chateau at the Front’. ”’ 

The Marquise played hostess to an unending stream 


o 


» 


SS— 








of staff and line groups, enlisted men, and refugees, 
Among her most distinguished guests were General 
Mangin and his staff. From her chateau he launched 
on July 11, 1918, the counterattack of Mery-Coureelles, 

An interesting and fascinating personal: narrative. 


Se s&s 8s = 


KALEIDoscopics OF OTHER PEOPLES AND Puaces, by 
Captain Edward C. Betts, J. A. G. D., LL.B., The 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1930. $1.75. 
Captain Betts has prepared a breezy account of his 

travels on his way back home from the Orient. His 

descriptions are vivid ; he devotes little attention to the 
obvious and none to the tedious. 

Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, Indo-China, Malay 
States, Burma, India, Egypt, Italy, Franee, and Eng- 
land pass before our gaze in the manner suggested by 
the title. 

= = = 

DizionaRio MiLitAre (Military Dictionary) Part I, 
German-Italian, by General Roberto Segre, Royal 
Italian Ministry of War; State Polygraphie Insti- 
tute, Rome. 426 cuarto pages. Price, Lire 100. 
(Postage ineluded), 

As German war records become available to the for- 
eign students of World War history, the need of an up- 
to-date military dictionary of the German language 
becomes more and more evident. The author has 
solved the problem for Italian military historians and 
students. General Segre’s excellent compilation con- 
tains about 50,000 German military technical terms 
and abbreviations and their Italian equivalents. They 
include expressions peculiar to the armies of Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. The practical value of the 
dictionary is greatly enhanced by the skillful explana- 
tory definition of German terms for which the Italian 
language possesses no exact equivalent. 

Part II, Italian-German, still remains to be pub- 
lished. 

This excellent piece of work should prove a valuable 
guide in the preparation of a similar German-English 
dictionary. Orders of the Royal Italian Ministry of 
War designate this dictionary an official publication. 


MILITARY PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, by Major George ©. 


Dunham, Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 1051 pages 
with 197 illustrations. Medical Field Service School, 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, 1930. Published as 
the Army Medical Bulletin No. 23. Price not stated. 
In this volume, as he states in the preface, Major 
Dunham has incorporated under one cover the major 
portion of the basic information essential to the prac- 
tice of preventive medicine in the Army. Not only 
has he provided medical officers with a comprehensive 
survey of the necessary information; he has presented 
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: to them in commendably clear and quickly available 
form, 

In its twenty-six chapters the field is covered, from 
«olera to scabies, from the réle of preventive medicine 
ti the sanitary survey of camp site and bivouac. 

In addition to a foreword by Colonel Charles R. 
Reynolds, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, commandant of 
the Medieal Field Service School, a preface, and an 
introduetion by which the student is oriented, the text 
includes a discussion of the basie principles of military 
epidemiology ; the control of respiratory diseases, in- 
sect-borne diseases, venereal diseases, and miscellaneous 
diseases; the housing of troops; water purification ; 
sanitation of swimming pools; food control ; inspection 
of meat, fish, poultry, and eggs; dairy and milk plant 
sanitation; mess sanitation; waste disposal; sewage 
treatment; disposal of human wastes in temporary 
camps and bivouaes; disposal of kitchen wastes; dis- 
posal of manure; rat control; fly, mosquito, lice, and 
other insect control. Sanitary surveys and sanitary 
orders complete the text. 

To the candidate for a commission in the Medical 
Corps, it may seem a rather stupendous task to master 
subjects so different from those encountered in the 
medical college curriculum and in civil practice, but 
the rigors of the undertaking will be mollified by Major 
Dunham’s skillful presentation. 

It is perhaps a matter of supererogation to suggest 
that the chapter sequence lends itself to improvement 
by bringing into closer continuity subjects which deal 
with questions of sanitation, on the one hand, and with 
disease control, on the other. However, the clarity of 
the text, the full table of contents, and the compre- 
hensive index, render every subject easy of access to 
the student, whether he be candidate for commission 
or veteran medical officer. 


PROPHETS OF THE New Inpia by Romain Rolland. 
Translated by E. F. Maleolm-Smith. Albert and 


Charles Boni, New York. 1930. 5%” x 834”; 683 
pp.; $5.00. 
To the student of philosophy looking for new 


thoughts on which to meditate, to the reader of current 
events desiring new light on the Indian problem, to 
the historian searching for the effect of religion on 
polities, this book should be most welcome, and, by such 
a noted author as M. Rolland, it commands both re- 
spect and attention. In it he tells of a religious revival 
or renaissance which has been taking place in India 
during the last century and which has been of con- 
siderable influence in shaping the thought of con- 
temporary Hindu leaders. 

Brahmanism is one of the oldest religions of the 
world, dating from at least four thousand years ago. 
It is generally considered a religion of idolatry, as 
there are said to be several hundred deities in the 
Hindu pantheon. However that is a corrupt evolution 
of the original creed as expounded in the Vedas and 
Upanishads. In the sixth century B. C. Guatama Bud- 
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dha endeavored to purify Hinduism but he sueceeded 
only in establishing a new religion, the old one con- 
tinued without change, 

In 1836 there was born a Brahman, by name Ra- 
makrishna, who, following in the footsteps of Gautama, 
made the reform of Hinduism his life work and so far 
there has been no attempt to establish a new religion 
of Ramakrishna. M. Rolland gives a most interesting 
and scholarly account of the life and teachings of this 
modern prophet of the Hindus. It is impossible to 
read it without having one’s thoughts continually re- 
eur to the New Testament, Ramakrishna’s life being a 
constant reminder of the founder of Christianity. As 
M. Rolland says he ‘‘is the younger brother of our 
Christ.’’ 

His doctrines and moral teachings were of the finest; 
one cardinal theme can be given as illustrative of his 
breadth of mind. ‘‘I have practised all religions, 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and I have also fol- 
lowed the faiths of the different Hindu sects. I have 
found that it is the same God towards whom all are 
directing their steps, though along different paths. Let 
each man follow his own path.’’ It is interesting to 
note that there is a great similarity between the phil- 
osophy of Ramakrishna and that ic be found in the 
works of Whitman, Emerson, Thoreau and Mrs. Eddy, 
although probably none of these ever heard of the 
Indian sage. 


His most distinguished disciple was Vivekenanda, 
who attended the Parliament of Religions at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. His was a striking per- 
sonality; an intellectual of the highest type he had 
studied the works of the great philosophers before he 
was twenty-one and had corresponded with Herbert 
Spencer. A man of boundless energy and fire he 
carried the gospel of pure Hinduism, as taught by 
Ramakrishna, not only to all India, but also into other 
lands, obtaining many followers in both the States and 
England. He was the St. Paul of Hinduism. 


In the estimation of M. Rolland the work of these 
two men has affected the Hindus, at least those of the 
upper castes, to an unparalleled extent and no estimate 
of the Indian situation can be complete without taking 
this into account. It seems more than likely that 
through the efforts of Ramakrishna and Vivekenanda, 
Hinduism will purge itself completely in the process 
of time. 

It must not be thought that either of these two men 
preached revolution or were opposed to British rule, 
quite the contrary in fact, but they taught progress and 
freedom and the Hindu of this generation has profited 
by their teachings, while, according to M. Rolland, 
sritish rule in India has deteriorated. Gandhi, Tagore 
and most of the Indian leaders of today has been pro- 
foundly influenced by Ramakrishna and Vivekenanda. 


This book is not light reading, it is full of Oriental 
philosophy and mysticism, difficult for the western 
mind to appreciate. However anyone who is interested 
in a religion revival which appears to be without 
parallel since the time of Mohammed cannot do better 
than read this remarkable work. 
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THE CRIMINAL CODE—Columbia 
Water Huston, PHILLIPS HOLMEs. 
Prison drama. 

All critics agree that it is better than average. One calls it 
‘¢a heart gripper of the first class’’ and recommends it to 
‘«strong men’’ and to ‘‘women who don’t mind erying a _,"" 
Another finds in it, ‘‘humor, suspense, pathos and action, and 
just enough of each.’’ In fact he calls it, ‘‘one of the out- 
standing prison dramas of the year.’’ A third thinks that 
Walter Huston turns in ‘‘his best modern characterization to 
date.’’ This last reviewer found the picture suitable for every 
type of movie audience, which is in itself unusual. The photo- 
play was made from Martin Flavis’ play of the same name. (N) 


oO © @ 


LITTLE CAESAR—First National 
Epwarp G. Ropinson, DouGLAs FAIRBANKS, JR. 
From the novel by W. R. Burnett. 

‘‘Gangs again,’’ says one reviewer which will indicate how 
the critics feel about these underworld pictures. In spite of 
this feeling, we find nothing but praise for ‘‘ Little Caesar.’’ 
The critic above quoted concludes as follows: ‘‘This is most 
decidedly another underworld film but the real moral lesson 
is there, that the crook gets his in the end. * * The fast action 
and good characterizations, particularly of Robinson and Fair- 
banks, make this a highly entertaining and definitely gripping 
picture.’’ The word ‘‘gripping’’ seems to serve as the key- 
note for we find one reviewer calling it ‘‘a gripping and in- 
teresting gangster talker,’’ while another labels the picture, 
‘fan interest-gripping drama of the underworld.’’ That Ed- 
ward G. Robinson gave ‘‘a powerful performance’’ is accepted 
by all. (N) 
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THE MAN WHO CAME BACK—Fozr 
JANET GAYNOR, CHARLES FARRELL. 
From the play by J. E. Goodman and J. F. Wilson. 


The critics, for the most part, think that the fans will like 
this picture which reintroduces the Gaynor-Farrell combination. 
That is all that they do agree upon. One charges that ‘‘ Janet 
Gaynor is miscast in the part of a regenerated coke fiend.’’ 
Another, however, says that ‘‘while the original play was grip- 
ping if rather distressing, the screen version is all pollyanna.’’ 
He evidently liked the original as he thinks that this one was 
designed for ‘‘the dumb-bell clientele,’’ and ‘‘from the 
standpoint of artistic quality is strictly a dud.’’ Another calls 
it ‘‘the best Gaynor-Farrell talker to date,’’ but refuses to 
consider the picture at all as a contribution to the screen. To 
complete the record we should quote the reviewer who thinks 
‘it is too bad to find two such distinctly young and whole- 
some types like Charles Farrell and Janet Gaynor depicting 
roles in which one is addicted to drink and the other to a 
drug.’’ (N) 
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REDUCING—Metro Goldwyn Mayer. 
MARIE DRESSLER, POLLY MORAN. 
Slapstick comedy and drama. 

‘*A laugh riot,’’ says one reviewer who saw it at a preview 
where ‘‘the audience almost tore the seats out with laughter.’’ 
One of his brother reviewers calls it, ‘‘a sure-fire laugh num- 
ber, with Marie Dressler carrying the picture, and with some 
good human interest touches.’’ Let us turn to a third who 
starts out as follows: ‘‘ Rough and tumble hokum comedy story 
addressed to the banana peel sense of humor, with a flavoring 
of sentiment almost as hokey and all saved by Marie Dressler.’’ 
He does not stop there but announces discovery of all the old 
comedy gags except that ‘‘nobody uses the water-squirting 
boutonniere and nobody spits out beans for broken teeth.’’ 
Do not despair if you’ve read this far as even the last quoted 


reviewer, with all of the cynicism, indicates that it will be liked. 
(N) 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BROADWAY—Paramount. 
FREDERICK MARCH, INA CLAIRE, MARY BRIAN. 

From the play by Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman. 

‘«Exeellent,’’ says one critic who calls the picture, ‘‘a mix- 
ture of comedy, drama and pathos.’’ Another says that ‘‘this 
talker version of the stage hit, in which Broadway’s leading 
stage family is travestied for a fare-thee-well, is about as choice 
a piece of amusing entertainment as the screen and stage has 
to offer.’’ A third announces that ‘‘sparkling dialog and 
clever acting combine to make this one of the finest sophisti 
cated comedies of the new season.’’ A fourth, while not find 
ing it equal to the play, found Frederick March’s performance 
**a constant delight.’’ He believes that the viewer will have 
only fifty per cent interest in what is transpiring and the other 
fifty per cent in Frederick March. From all reports ‘‘ The 
Royal Family’’ is a worth-while offering. (N) 
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REACHING FOR THE MOON—United Artists. 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, BEBE DANIELS. 
Farce comedy. 

‘Audiences have been waiting,’’ says one reviewer, ‘‘for a 
modern Fairbanks talker and no one will be disappointed.’’ 
Another calls it ‘‘a smart, sophisticated, rollicking comedy 
with a 1930 model Doug Fairbanks who frolies throughout.’’ 
A third, who found the picture ‘‘an entertaining comedy,’’ 
announces that ‘‘the fact that Doug appears in modern elothes 
does not stop him from leaping around, but on the contrary he 
scales walls, jumps and hops with the same agility he always 
displayed.’’ Only one reviewer was unenthused. He thinks 
that ‘‘it’s more than possible that there were too many cooks.’’ 
‘“The dialog,’’ he says, ‘‘occasionally sparkles but does not 
sustain its pace.’’ He finally classifies the piece as ‘‘fair and 
light entertainment.’’ 
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[ILLICIT—Warner Brothers. 
BARBARA STANWYCK. 
Problem drama. 

Of our four references we find an even division, two finding 
the picture ‘‘outstanding’’ and two ‘‘ordinary.’’ One re 
viewer, who stated that ‘‘from all angles it is one of the best 
of its type produced by Warners,’’ warns that it is ‘‘adult 
fare, but of nearly equal interest to men and women.’’ An- 
other called it ‘‘a snappily presented story of modern love 
with Barbara Stanwyck scoring big.’’ On the other hand we 
read that it is ‘‘undistinguished program material,’’ with a 
‘drastic absence of action.’’ A fourth reviewer, who found 
it only ‘‘fairly entertaining,’’ was swayed undoubtedly by the 
lack of sympathy for the heroine.’’ There is no difference 
of opinion on the acting which is universally acclaimed. (N) 
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BEAU IDEAL—Radio Pictures. 
RALPH Forses, Loretta YOuNG. 
From the novel by Percival C. Wren. 

This sequel to ‘‘Beau Geste’’ is accepted with considerable 
indifference by our reviewers. One, who found it ‘‘sadly dis 
appointing,’’ remarks that ‘‘in common with most sequels ‘Beau 
Ideal’ does not live up to its predecessor.’’ Another calls it 
‘‘a stupendous Foreign Legion production with stout direction 
and excellent photography but a weak story.’’ A third reviewer 
found interest ‘‘only in the fight between the French and Arabs 
in the closing: scenes.’’ Lastly we are advised that it is 
‘*hardly a film for women because of the massacres and light 
romance and for the latter reason, hardly keen for the men 
generally.’’ 


(1) With acknowledgements to the following editors and publi- 
cations: Sime Silverman of Variety, Pete Harrison of Harrison's 
Reports, John W. Alicoate of The Film Daily, and Maurice Kann 
of Motion Picture News. 

(N) Not recommended for children. 

(S) Suitable for children. 
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